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Tue newspapers of January 9 reported: that President ~ 
Wilson, at his weekly conference the day before with the 
Washington correspondents, had severely scolded the Amer- « 
ican Press. It was by no means the first chastisement that 
the journalists of the United States had received from that 
quarter, nor is it likely to be the last. The President, it ap- 
peared, ‘‘ was particularly annoyed at the reported state- 
ments that he intended another peace note.’’ He regarded 
such statements as ‘‘ capable of the most serious damage.’* 
He told the shrinking correspondents quite flatly that specu- 
lation in the Press about international affairs ‘‘ had embar- 
rassed the Government in the past and that unless it stopped 
the country might eventually be drawn into war.’’ 

We can recall nothing quite like this since the Lord Cur- 
zon of twenty-five years ago—he was then Mr. Curzon, and. 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and an extremely 
omniscient young man with an overpowering Oxford man- 
ner—used to be represented in the London papers, and 
without any great exaggeration, as opening his speeches 
with some such shattering pronouncement as this: ‘‘ Unless 
there is absolute silence on the Front Opposition Bench, I 
can no longer be responsible for the Peace of Europe.’’ Un- 
less absolute silence is henceforth maintained by the Ameri- 
can Pregs on all matters of international politics, and editors 
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and correspondents and publicists cease their intrusive spec- 
ulations on questions that are no concern of theirs and that 
the President alone is competent to discuss, Mr. Wilson, it 
appears, can no longer be responsible for the Peace of the 
United States. 

Such a claim, such a warning, such an admonition, in- 
vites to thought. It is but the latest of many incidents that 
reveal the extraordinary conditions under which the foreign 
policy of this country is conducted. They are conditions 
that are thoroughly and dangerously undemocratic. They 
combine a concentration of power in the hands of one man 
and a secrecy in the exercise of it such as, we believe, can 
be paralleled nowhere else on this earth. There is no need 
to look abroad to the Kaiser or the Czar or to the sovereigns 
of the Balkan States for examples of autocracy. We have 
a very complete specimen in Washington in the person of 
the President of the United States. When we inveigh 
against ‘‘ secret diplomacy ’’ as one of the causes of the 
Kuropean war, let us remember that no diplomacy is so se- 
cret as our own. When we talk of the necessity of placing 
public opinion in control of foreign policy, let us quietly re- 
flect that nowhere is that necessity more potent than in the 
United States, because nowhere is opinion less informed as 
_ to the problems of external relationships or less interested 
in them or less capable of influencing their solution. When 
we denounce a dispensation that puts it into the power of 
one man or a single class or group to hurl millions into war, 
we ought first to open our eyes and ascertain whether that 
is not precisely the system under whch the international 
business of the United States is managed or mismanaged. 

In all this there is neither intended nor implied any criti- 
cism of President Wilson. He happens merely to be the 
man who at this moment is called upon to direct an inher- 
ently faulty organization. It is true he directs it in a man- 
ner that exposes its shortcomings in the clearest possible 
light, and at a time when it is being subjected to a quite ab- 
normal strain. But it is not Mr. Wilson’s predilection for 
surrounding himself with Cabinet nonentities, it is not his 
impatience of criticism or advice, it is not his naturally dic- 
tatorial temperament, nor is it even the accident of these 
tumultuous times in which we live, that is the essential con- 
sideration. The questions that confront us today might be 
a hundred times less crucial than they are and the Presi- 
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’ dential personality might be all meekness and abnegation, 
and the fact would still remain that our methods of diplo- 
macy, our machinery for handling international crises, are 
abysmally defective. And they are defective in exactly 
that characteristic which ought never to infect a democratic 
polity such as ours. They work in the dark, out of the range 
of the public view, and to a very great extent independently 
of popular volition; and they throw upon one man not only 
a load of responsibility that must often of late have seemed 
unbearable, but a power of making in secret vast decisions, 
and of committing the nation without debate to momentous 
policies, that is good neither for him nor for us and that is 
altogether subversive of the cardinal principles of democ- 
racy. 

Take, for instance, just a few of the questions that stir, 
or ought to stir, public interest and curiosity. What is the 
present status of the Lusitania affair? Rumors of an agree- 
ment having been reached have been current for a year or 
more. But nobody knows what credence, if any, to place in 
them. Nobody knows whether negotiations are suspended 
or are still going on. Nearly two years after one of the most 
dramatic and terrible events in American history there are 
probably not six Americans in all our hundred millions who 
are permitted to know whether any settlement has been ar- 
rived at, and, if so, what it is. Nor are there any means of 
finding out. Alone among the Governments of the world, 
our Government publishes no collection of its diplomatic 
correspondence. Every other people can discover by read- 
ing Blue Books and White Papers or by cross-examining 
Ministers on the floor of the national legislature how their 
affairs are being managed and how questions in which they ° 
are interested are progressing. We cannot. Our function 
is merely to close our eyes, open our mouths, and take what- 
ever the President deigns to send us. 

Within the last month or so, two boats, the Marina and 
the Arabia, have been torpedoed with the loss of American 
lives and apparently in complete repudiation of the pledges 
given to the United States Government by Germany last 
May. What do the authorities at Washington think of this 
renewal of German ‘‘ frightfulness ’’—if, indeed, it ever 
stopped? What have they done about it? What are they 
going to do about it? It was the clear meaning and intent 
of the message which the President read in person to Con- 
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gress eight months ago that if one more American citizen 
was killed as the result of German barbarity, diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany would be severed. We know that no 
such step has been taken. But is it being meditated? Or is 
the President keeping these and other cases in reserve in 
order to frame one comprehensive and overpowering indict- 
ment of Germany later on when some fresh horror has made 
further hesitation impossible? Even in venturing to specu- 
late on such matters we are conscious of disobeying the 
Presidential injunction. But some curiosity on a point that 
may involve the whole issue of peace or war is irresistible 
even if it is unpardonable. And it is surely an amazing cir- 
cumstance that the American people should be left wholly 
in the dark as to what is or is not being done in their name. 
Another instance. Mr. Lansing on December 21 declared 
that ‘‘ the situation is becoming increasingly critical ’’ and 
that he meant by that ‘‘ that we are drawing nearer the 
verge of war ourselves.’’ If words of graver moment have 
ever been addressed by a Secretary of State to his country- 
men we cannot recall them. Mr. Lansing explained after- 
wards that he was sorry he spoke them but he has never 
withdrawn them or sought to minimize their significance. 
They still stand. But their precise meaning and purpose, 
the developments on which they were based, the object that 
the Secretary of State had in view when he uttered them— 
all these are mysteries that remain unfathomable. In no 
other country in the world could a Foreign Minister use 
auch language without being instantly called to account. In 
the United States he receives a wigging from the President, 
he furnishes a momentary sensation, people go about their 
normal business, and the incident is officially declared to be 
closed before anyone has even begun to understand it. 
Again, from the character of the Spanish reply to the 
President’s peace note, it seemed a fair inference that Mr. 
Wilson had added something in his communication to neu- 
trals that he had omitted from his appeal to the belligerents, 
and that he had practically invited them to co-operate with 
him in requesting from the warring Powers a statement 
of their terms. Whether that is indeed the fact we do not 
know. But it is difficult to explain the reply that was re- 
ceived from Madrid on any other hypothesis. Here, how- 
ever, once more the American people are left to the kind of 
surmises and speculations which the President reprehends. 
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They are told nothing. They are without the means of find- 
ing out anything. They can only guess. 

Let us look now at the other side of the picture. The 
secrecy with which our diplomacy works is only the indica- 
tion of a more serious defect in the background. That defect 
is the virtually uncontrolled autocracy of the President in 
mapping out our foreign policy. It is no new phenomenon. 
Colonel Roosevelt’s Administrations abounded in examples 
of it. If the dictatorship of Mr. Wilson seems now unusu- 
ally untrammeled that is only because the issues he has 
had to deal with have been unusually serious. He gave 
in the early days of his first term a sharp proof that he 
intended to be no less the master of American foreign rela- 
tions than any of his predecessors when, on his own intia- 
tive and with hardly even the pretense of consulting either 
Congress or the country, he withdrew the United States 
from all participation in the Chinese Five-Power Loan— 
thus reversing at a stroke both the policy and the principles 
on which both Mr. Taft and Colonel Roosevelt had worked. 

We talk of American policy in Mexico. But what we 
really mean is Mr. Wilson’s policy. What the American 
people think of Mexico and our duty there is of much smaller 
practical moment than what Mr. Wilson thinks they think. 
And it is of no moment at all compared with what he thinks 
they ought to think. In effect our variegated conduct in 
Mexico has been imposed upon us by one man who can rely 
upon the general ignorance and apathy of our people and 
their readiness at a crisis to ‘‘ stand by the President ’’ for 
whatever appearance of popular sanction he may like to 
throw around his proceedings. In the same way our course 
of action or inaction during the past thirty months of the 
European war—can anyone suggest a single factor that had 
even one-hundredth part as much influence in deciding it 
as the accident of Mr. Wilson’s views and personality? 
Given a President of another type and a different outlook, 
and not alone the policy but the whole atmosphere of this 
country would have fundamentally altered. The power 
which the President possesses of negotiating with foreign 
Governments behind the backs of his Cabinet and of Con- 
gress, his ability to commit the nation to new courses by 
a mere ipse dixit—just as Mr. Wilson has pledged the Amer- 
ican people to support a world-league for the maintenance 
of peace ‘‘ with every influence and resource at their com- 
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mand ’’— his fixity in office, the difficulty, almost the im- 
possibility of reaching him as the Foreign Ministers of 
Kurope, even of Germany and of Russia, can always be 
reached, his immunity from effective checks—a President 
bent on war could easily force Congress to do his bidding 
—the general feeling that obtains among our people that 
foreign affairs are no concern of theirs and that the Presi- 
dent is paid to look after them, and the almost grotesque 
incompetence which Congress, and especially the Senate, 
displays whenever it plunges into international problems 
—all these are elements in a situation full of possible danger 
to our Republic and singularly ill-adapted to stand the wear 
and tear of the next few crucial years. 


ISOLATION AND OTHER POLICIES 


‘¢ Ir is the Administration’s view that the country can be 
committed to an abandonment of the policy of isolation, 
much as President Monroe committed it to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, without Senate action.’’ 

The ‘‘ Administration’s view ’’ which we have quoted 
has been widely interpreted as looking to abandonment of 


the Monroe Doctrine—the ‘‘ policy of isolation ’’ and the 
Monroe Doctrine being regarded as identical. If such were 
its purpose, it might be said pretty confidently that it could 
not succeed. It would not be within the power of the Presi- 
dent, without the assent of Congress, to abandon the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. He could, at most, neglect to enforce it in 
case some foreign Power attempted to violate it; but even 
then he might be compelled to vindicate it through a Con- 
gressional declaration of war against the offending Power. 
He could not make a treaty in contravention of it, nor could 
he abrogate one of the treaties which have been made in 
recognition of it, without the consent of the Senate; nor 
could he annul or override one of the acts or resolutions 
made in pursuance of it without the assent of Congress. 
It is, however, a mistake to regard the Monroe Doctrine 
as tantamount to a “ policy of isolation,’’ or to regard this 
nation as having ever been committed to such a policy, unless 
we recognize a very marked qualification of the term. If by 
a ‘‘ policy of isolation ’? we understand a refusal to parti- 
cipate in the external transactions of European nations, or 
to enter into alliances or compacts of any kind, then therg 
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seems to be good ground for denying that any such policy 
exists or ever has existed in America. If there is, or has 
been, such a policy, when and where did it originate? By 
whom was it conceived and promulgated? In what respects 
has it been practiced? We can find no trace of it in the 
Declaration of Independence. That instrument specifically 
asserts that we hold all nations alike ‘‘ enemies in war, 
in peace friends,’’ and that we, ‘‘ as free and independent 
States, have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract 
alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and 
things which independent states may of right do.’’? There 
is no hint of ‘‘ isolation ’’ there, but rather a very positive 
assertion of our equal status as a nation among the nations 
of the world, competent to participate in any and all inter- 
national affairs. 

Washington and Jefferson are often named as the 
founders of or advocates of a ‘‘ policy of isolation,’’ but 
they were not. Washington indeed warned the nation; 
against permanent alliances with European Powers; but he 
made it clear that his advice was intended specifically for. 
that time, while the nation was comparatively small and 
weak, and in the same breath he sanctioned the making of 
temporary alliances for special purposes. The purport 
of his exhortation was that we should keep ourselves so 
separate from the ‘‘ European system ’’ that we should not 
be drawn into war whenever two European Powers broke 
the peace, as we had so often been in colonial times. Jeffer- 
son also spoke epigrammatically against ‘‘ entangling alli- 
ances ’’; but very soon afterward he, as President, advo- 
cated a hard and fast offensive and defensive alliance with 
one European Power for the purpose of waging wars of con- 
quest against another European Power; and a score of years 
later, in the ripeness of his retirement as the ‘‘ Sage of 
Monticello,’’ he again recommended a permanent alliance 
with Great Britain, in order to detach that country from 
the Continental system and attach it to the American sys- 
tem; thus opposing the Holy Alliance with an Anglo-Amer- 
ican Alliance. That was Jefferson’s conception of the logi-: 
cal and most desirable working out of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Coming thus down to the Monroe Doctrine itself, which 
is perhaps most frequently referred to as the basis of our 
‘¢ policy of isolation,’’ and which was commonly supposed 
to be in the President’s mind when he made this recent 
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suggestion of ‘‘ abandonment of the policy of isolation,’’ 
what do we find? There is not a hint of ‘‘ isolation,’’ either 
in the Doctrine itself or in the authoritative comments which 
were made upon it at the time of its promulgation. In the 
Message of which it was a part, Monroe first expressed 
an ardent sympathy with Greece in her struggle for inde- 
pendence, and a deep interest in the unhappy condition of 
Spain and Portugal. Thus, far from assuming isolation, 
he did not even maintain neutrality. Then he proceeded 
with the Doctrine: 


In the wars of the European Powers, in matters relating to them- 
selves, we have never taken any part, nor does it comport with our 
policy so to do. It is only when our rights are invaded or seriously 
menaced that we resent injuries or make preparations for our de- 
fense. . . . With the existing colonies or dependencies of any 
European Power we have not interfered, and shall not interfere. 

Our policy in regard to Europe . . . remains the same, 
which i is, not to interfere in the internal concerns of any of its Pow- 
ers . . . and to preserve those relations by a frank, firm and 
manly policy, meeting in all instances the just claims of every Power 
submitting to injury from none. 


There is no policy of ‘‘ isolation ’’ there, unless indeed 
it be isolation for a nation to refrain from being a busy- 
_ body and a meddler in matters which are none of its busi- 
ness. It does not comport with our policy to take part in 
matters relating solely to other Powers. Our policy is not 
to interfere ‘‘ in the internal concerns ’’ of other Powers. 
‘All that is quite true. But that is not to say that we are 
not to take part in matters which do not relate solely to 
Kuropean Powers but which affect ourselves as well. It is 
not to say that we are not to interfere in those external 
concerns of European Powers which are also our own con- 
cerns. Note, moreover, the reference to the ‘‘ existing 
colonies or dependencies ’’ of European Powers. Monroe 
declared that we had not interfered with them, and prom- 
ised that we would not interfere with them. Yet a few 
years earlier in his own Administration we had very seri- 
ously ‘‘ interfered ’’ with Spain’s colony or dependency of 
Florida, and years afterward we as seriously ‘‘ inter- 
fered ’’ in Spain’s colony or dependency of Cuba. Are 
we therefore to conclude that Monroe told a falsehood in 
his Message, and that McKinley—or Congress—in 1898 vio- 
lated the pledge of the Monroe Doctrine? We should have 
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to do so if we were ‘‘ strict constructionists ’’ of the Doc- 
trine. But of course no such construction or interpretation 
is to be made, outside of Bedlam. Monroe’s meaning was 
that we had not interfered with such colonies excepting when 
our own rights and interests were invaded or seriously men- 
aced, and that we should not interfere with them excepting 
for the purpose of vindicating the primal and perpetual law 
of self-protection. His Doctrine left us perfectly free to take 
any action which might be dictated by our own rights and 
welfare. ‘‘ Salus Reipublicae suprema lex ’’—supreme even 
above the Monroe Doctrine. 

So much for the Doctrine itself, in letter and in spirit. 
In the Rush-Canning and Rush-Adams correspondence, 
which preceded and led to it, there was no hint at American 
‘¢ isolation,’’ but rather some very direct and distinct: inti- 
mations of a prospective alliance between America and 
Great Britain. Before promulgating the Doctrine, Monroe 
sought the advice of Jefferson and Madison, and they both 
gave it, deliberately and voluminously, with never a hint at 
‘‘ isolation.’? Instead, both directly and emphatically antic- 
ipated and recommended the contrary, and approved the 
Doctrine as a step toward if not the practical achievement 
of a lasting alliance between the United States and Great 
Britain. It is true that Jefferson said that ‘‘ our first and 
fundamental maxim should be never to entangle ourselves 
in the broils of Europe.:..America has a set of interests 
distinct from those of Europe, and particularly her own. 
She should therefore have a system of her own, separate 
and apart from that of Europe.’’ But that did not and does 
not mean ‘ isolation,’’ any more than it means isolation 
for one family not to entangle itself in the broils of the 
family across the street, but to have its own domestic sys- 
tem, separate from that of any other household. To re- 
frain from being a busybody and meddler one need not be 
a hermit. 

Note, however, what Jefferson added in the next para- 
graph of his letter to Monroe: 


One nation, most of all, could disturb us in this pursuit; she now 
offers to lead, aid and accompany us init. . . . Great Britain 
is the nation which can do us the most harm of any or all on earth; 
and with her on our side we need not fear the whole world. With 
her, then, we should most sedulously cherish a cordial friendship ; 
and nothing would tend more to knit our affections than to be fight- 
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ing once more, side by side, in the same cause. . . . If we can 
effect a division in the body of the European Powers, and draw over 
to our side its most powerful member, surely we should do it. 


In other words, as already suggested, we were to seek an 
Anglo-American Alliance with which to oppose and prob- 
ably to fight the Holy Alliance. That was the policy of 
Jefferson. 

Madison’s policy was similar, but even more inclined 

_toward participation in what we now call world polities. 
‘‘ It is particularly fortunate,’’ he wrote to Monroe, ‘‘ that 
the policy of Great Britain has presented a co-operation for 
an object the same with ours. With that co-operation we 
have nothing to fear from the rest of Europe. There ought 
not, therefore, to be any backwardness in meeting her in 
the way she has proposed.’’ The way that she had proposed 
was that of an alliance. But Madison was not content with 
an alliance simply for our own protection; such as Jefferson 
had recommended. He went on: ‘‘ Will it not be honorable 
in our country to invite the British Government to extend 
the ‘ avowed disapprobation ’ of the project against the 
Spanish colonies to the enterprise of France against Spain 
herself, and even to join in some declaratory act in behalf 
of the Greeks?’’ 

So here was this thoughtful and scholarly ‘‘ Father of 
the Constitution ’’ suggesting that we should make an al- 
liance with Great Britain for the purpose not alone of pro- 
tecting the South American Republics from re-subjugation, 
but also of intervention—Anglo-American intervention— 
between France and Spain, and between Turkey and Greece. 
For while he spoke primarily of mere words of ‘‘ disappro- 
bation ’’ of France’s aggressions upon Spain, and of a 
mere ‘‘ declaratory act ’’ in favor of Greece, he recognized 
the fact that such declarations might imply a pledge to 

~ follow them up with war; in which case, he said, ‘‘ we ought 
to compare the good to be done with the little injury to be 

apprehended to the United States, shielded as their interests 
would be by the power and the fleets of Great Britain 
united with their own.’’ In short, we were to join Great 

Britain in an alliance for waging war against France for 

the protection of Spain and against Turkey for the libera- 
tion of Greece! Surely, there was no ‘‘ policy of isolation ”’ 
in Madison’s mind. 
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These and other declarations, however, weighty and au- 
thoritative as they are, are after all nothing but declara- 
tions. Let us turn from them to conerete acts; and partic- 
ularly to those not merely performed by the President but 
also approved by Congress, or by the Senate. There were 
many in our earlier history which were quite incompatible 
with ‘‘ isolation,’’ but it will serve to cite a few of recent 
date, within present recollection. In 1880 we entered with 
the chief European Powers into a formal treaty providing 
for the protection of foreigners in Morocco, and in conse- 
quence of our having done that more than a quarter of 
a century later we entered with those same Powers the 
Conference of Algeciras; and we thus became mixed 
up in that embroilment of the European Powers which 
was one of the most direct preludes to and causes of the 
present world war, and we took a predominant part in defin- 
ing and regulating the rival interests of European Powers 
in that African empire. Surely that did not savor of ‘‘ iso- 
lation ’’; nor was ‘‘ isolation ’’ implied in the proviso which 
was appended to the treaty, that nothing in it was to be con- 
strued as a repudiation or abandonment of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. That proviso was in fact really a declaration that 
for us thus to mingle in world politics was not incompatible 
with that Doctrine. 

Again, there were the two treaties, or sets of treaties, 
at The Hague. The United States took a leading part in 
the making of them, side by side with the European Powers; 
and they were and are treaties relating not merely to our 
own affairs but to the general international interests of 
the world. It was not an empty form for the United States 
to sign and ratify those treaties, and in so doing there could 
not have been the slightest trace of ‘‘ isolation.’ 

Now all this is not to say that we ought to embroil our- 
selves in purely European affairs, or that we should hastily 
and needlessly enter into an alliance with any other Power 
in the world. It is eminently desirable that we should hold 
ourselves aloof from such things as far as possible. But 
it cannot be too strongly insisted that the Declaration of 
Independence is not mere ‘‘ buncombe ’’ when it says that 
the United States has ‘‘ full power to contract alliances ’’; 
and that it was not a purposeless and meaningless thing for 
the Constitution to invest the President with the power to 
_ £* make treaties ’’ in the unlimited scope of the term. It 
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may not be expedient for us to enter into alliances. A 
great authority of old reminded us that things which are 
lawful are sometimes not expedient. But if at any time it 
should be expedient, if it should be for the welfare of this 
eountry, for us to enter into any sort of an alliance with any 
Power in the world, there is no ‘‘ policy of isolation ’’ stand- 
ing in the way to prevent us from it. If there were, it should 
be swept away. But there is none. 

We hark back, therefore, to the President’s statement 
of a few weeks ago, which has served as our text, and to the 
first sentence of it which we have quoted: ‘‘ The United 
States stands ready to enter any kind of international agree- 
ment that may seem most desirable to the nation.’’ That is 
absolutely sound policy, and it is in perfect accord with the 
traditional policy and practice of this nation. That was the 
policy of Washington, and Jefferson, and Madison, and 
Monroe, as our citations have demonstrated. It was equally 
the policy of Grover Cleveland and of William McKinley 
and their masterful Secretaries of State. When Jefferson 
was convinced that it was for the good of this country to 
pursue such a policy, he favored friendship with France 
as against England, but no alliances, and peace at any price. 
But when the next day he was convinced that, in changed 
circumstances, the very reverse was for our good, with equal 
zeal he favored an alliance with England against France, 
and war on any pretext. In that he may not have seemed 
consistent, but he was patriotic. He was, moreover, con- 
sistent in the best sense, for he was constant and true to the 
supreme principle of American welfare. 

The question inevitably arises, and it is a question of 
the greatest possible importance, to what extent it is com- 
patible with our welfare, or to what extent our security 
and our rights and interests require, that we shall partici- 
pate in the affairs of other nations—that is, in their external 
affairs, the affairs of world-politics. But that is the only 
question, and once it is convincingly answered there is no 
other. Once establish the fact that our welfare requires 
us to stay out of an international controversy, and out we 
stay. Once demonstrate that our rights and duties require 
us to go in, and in we go. The rule is inexorable. It is 
treason to violate it. 

In this view of the case, it is a great responsibility 
which the President—any President—assumes in committing 
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the country, as Mr. Wilson says that he can, to any policy, 
without consulting the Senate as the representative of the 
States or Congress as the representative of the people. It 
is a responsibility the importance of which may well overawe 
any man, even the boldest, and restrain him from exer- 
cising it save under the stress of supreme compulsion. 
There was irresistible compulsion when Washington com- 
mitted us to the policy of neutrality, when Jefferson com- 
mnitted us to the policy of Continental expansion and of the 
exclusion of European Powers from America, and when 
Monroe committed us to the policy of permitting no Huro- 
pean meddling with American interests. The crisis which 
confronts the nation to-day is not less than any of those; 
it may even be greater than any; and its compulsion upon 
the President to commit us to some new policy to meet new, 
conditions may be as imperative and as irresistible as any 
which came upon any of his predecessors. If so, it must be 
hoped for the welfare of the Republic that he will discharge 
it with their courage, their resolution, and their wisdom. 


PREPAREDNESS FOR PEACE 


‘‘As for me,’’ said Socrates, ‘‘ all that I know is, that I 
know nothing.’’ It may of course be that we are too proud 
to confess ourselves to be no wiser than Socrates. He lived 
a long time ago, and is dead. Yet it may be well for us, 
amid all our self-appreciation, not to say bumptiousness, to 
realize that there are some things which not even we can cer- 
tainly know, but which, in another classical quotation, are 
in the laps of the gods. 

We cannot, for example, tell either how or when the 
present war will end; not even approximately. We cannot 
tell whether the end will come through direct negotiations 
among the belligerents, or through the mediation of some 
neutral Power or Powers; or whether it will come as the 
result of some overwhelming act of conquest such as the 
success of the initial German drive at Paris might have been, 
or through the exhaustion and collapse of one of the warring 
leagues. There are reasons for expecting any of the four; 
or at any rate reasons for not dismissing eurtly any of them 
as quite impossible. Not one of them would be nearly as 
surprising as some things which have already occurred. 

We cannot, either, declare with any degree of confidence 
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or assurance at what time the war will end in any one of 
these ways. The end may come at any time, as suddenly 
and as unexpectedly as the war began; or it may be post- 
poned for a long time and come gradually and with unmis- 
takable foretokenings. For any time and for any method 
reasons may be adduced. But reasons, though they be 
plenty as blackberries, do not dictate fate. The most strik- 
ing characteristic of this war is and has all along been not 
its magnitude, nor its ferocity, nor its destructiveness, nor 
the novelty of the devices and methods employed, though in 
each of these respects it surpasses all other wars in his- 
tory. No, it is the manner in which it has denied and re- 
pudiated all the most confident expectations and prophecies 
of the world. 

We were all quite sure, in advance, that there would 
never be any such war, for at least three reasons. One was, 
that armaments were so enormous and potentially so de- 
structive that no Government would dare to put them into 
action; but in fact Governments unhesitatingly put into 
action armaments far more vast and terrible than we had 
supposed them to be. Another was, that the money-kings of 
the world, fearing that a war would destroy the very subject- 
matter of their wealth, would refuse to supply the means for 
waging it; but in fact they have supplied hitherto unheard-of 
funds with hitherto unheard-of readiness. The third was, 
that the vast socialist and social-democratic organizations 
of the Continent would mutiny in universal strike against 
a war, and thus paralyze even the most militant’ Govern- 
ment; but in fact the Socialists have flocked to the colors 
as eagerly as any others, and former leaders of the social 
democracy have become the most efficient and inexorable 
directors of the military campaigns. 

We were sure, too, that if a war should occur, it would 
be very short, for one of at least three reasons. One was, 
that with such terrific armaments the first general engage- 
ment would be decisive; but instead, big battles, far bigger 
and more terrible than ever had been anticipated, have fol- 
lowed each other for two years in ‘‘ damnable iteration ”’ 
without even approximating a decision. The second was, 
that the drafts of such a war upon the belligerent nations 
would be so great that exhaustion and collapse would speed- 
ily supervene, and we remember how in the first few months 
of the war it was reported that Germans were sending out 
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piteous ‘‘ We are starving ’’ messages written underneath 
postage stamps where the censors would not see them; but 
after two years and more exhaustion has not yet come. 
Finally, we were perfectly sure that, because of the outrage 
upon humanity, and because of the interference with the 
peaceful commerce and industries of the world, neutral 
nations everywhere would unitedly demand and in fact com- 
pel cessation of the war; but the truth is that not a single 
significant step nor offer of a step has been made in that 
direction. 

With all expectations concerning the war thus signally 
disappointed, there can be no assurance that any prognos- 
tications concerning peace will prove to be more fortunate. 
We do not know how peace will come. We do not know when 
it will come. And—which is most to the present purpose— 
we do not know and cannot confidently determine what will 
be Europe’s condition when it comes or what will be its 
effect upon our own interests. Obviously, all these con- 
siderations are linked in a train of cause and effect. The 
time and manner of peace-making will largely determine 
what the condition of Europe will be after the war, and that 
condition will largely determine the effect upon us. An 
ending now, through mediation, would leave Europe in a 
far different condition and would produce far different 
effects upon us, from an ending reached years hence through 
violent conquest or complete exhaustion. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to conclude that all 
this uncertainty left this country in corresponding uncer- 
tainty as to the course which it should pursue, or that it 
would be impracticable for us to make preparation in ad- 
vance for events and conditions the character of which we 
cannot forecast. It is true that we know positively only one 
thing about the end of the war. That is, that it will mark 
the end of European demands for warlike supplies, and that 
therefore all our capital and plants and labor which are now 
engaged in the production of munitions will find that occu- 
pation gone and will have to turn to other activities. That 
alone will be sufficient to produce a considerable change in 
our national economics; but for it there need be no special 
difficulty in making complete preparation. There will, how- 
ever, be other and perhaps far more important changes, of 
which we can have no positive advance knowledge and for 
which therefore special preparation seems impracticable. 

There are those who anticipate that immediately upon 
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the ending of the war the United States will be flooded with 
immigrants, abandoning the war-stricken lands of Europe 
and seeking asylum and prosperity here. There are others 
who are equally confident that nothing of the sort will occur, 
that every available worker will be needed and will be re- 
tained in Europe, and that the demand for labor there, to 
restore the lands ravaged by war, will be so great that there 
will be a considerable migration from this country to sup- 
ply that need. Plausible arguments are given in support of 
each of these diametrically opposite views. 

Similarly there are those who predict that there will be 
a great mass of European products ‘‘ dumped ”’ upon our 
markets, when all the workers now engaged in fighting re- 
turn to the factories. A great and efficient army will be set 
at the tasks of peace, and the nations will strain every nerve 
to produce and to sell as much as possible, so as to make 
money through commerce for meeting their war debts. 
Therefore, it is argued, we should enact stringent laws 
against such ‘‘ dumping ’’ of foreign products upon our 
markets. Yet on the other hand it is argued that the war 
is at once decreasing industrial efficiency by killing and 
maiming the very best workmen, and is increasing the ex- 
pectant demand for goods by consuming the supplies on 
hand; and that therefore after the war European factories 
will be fully occupied with supplying the domestic demand, 
without invading foreign markets. Observers of equal au- 
thority and information take these opposite views of the 
outlook. 

Now this uncertainty as to the future might prevent effi- 
cient preparation if preparation had necessarily to be spe- 
cialized. If for example, our preparation were to be simply 
against excessive immigration, or against ‘‘ dumping,’’ or 
any other of the various special conditions which various 
observers expect, we should not know what to do; for what- 
ever preparation we made might prove to be the exact con- 
trary of what was needed. But, fortunately for us, prepara- 
tion is not a matter of specialization, but may be made on 
-general lines and bases so as to meet successfully any condi- 
tions which the return of peace may produce. 

We should realize that the most efficient preparation is 
always, at least fundamentally, that which is general and 
not special. Thus the best intellectual preparation which 
schools afford is not a special training but general culture. 
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It consists in a thorough grounding of the pupil in those 
principles of knowledge which are fundamental to all pro- 
-fessions and occupations and mental activities, and which 
make the mind, as Huxley expressed it, a clear, cold logic- 
engine, with all its parts of equal strength and in smooth 
working order; ready, like a steam engine, to be turned to 
any work, whether it be to spin gossamers or to forge 
anchors. We know, too, that the best physical preparation 
consists not in the high development of special activities, 
but in a general conservation of sound health and a well- 
balanced disciplining of all the physical functions such as 
will make the body an organism capable of doing any kind 
of work they may be required of it. 

Now we should be purblind if we did not perceive not 
only the possibility but the desirability, so great as to fall 
little short of imperative necessity, of applying precisely 
these same rules to the preparation and the activities of the 
nation. The youth is not certain whether he is to be a 
lawyer or a physician or an engineer; but in any case he 
needs to master the Three R’s. He does not know whether 
he will be a farmer or a blacksmith, but in either case he 
needs good digestion, sound lungs, and nimble and energetic 
use of his limbs. We do not know whether we shall be called 
upon to compete with a vast flood of foreign goods poured 
upon our markets, or to supply the demands of the markets 
of the world. But we do know that in either case our chief 
need is to be efficient in production. We may safely assume, 
also, the need of reasonable protection against ‘‘ dumping ”’ 
so far as that is possible through legislation. Then if 
“‘‘ dumping ’’ is attempted, we shall be secured against, while 
if it is not, no harm will be done in the non-operation of the 
defensive act. We do not know whether there will be immi- 
gration or emigration, but we do know that we need immigra- 
tion laws designed to conserve and to promote the welfare 
of the United States. It would be madness to say that if 
immigration did not come at the close of the war, we should 
open our gates to undesirables in order to invite and to 
encourage it. It would be folly to fear that if we enacted 
laws to exclude undesirables we should thus prevent the 
coming of a desirable class of immigrants. 

There is another phase of preparedness for the return of 
peace which is perhaps the most important of all. That is, 
unity. If we were preparing for a great foreign war, with 
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armies and navies, we should instinctively recognize the 
necessity of united effort. The voice of faction would be 
hushed. We should all be Americans and nothing else. No 
less is the need of unity in preparing for the return of 
peace to the belligerents of Europe, for that may mean the 
beginning of a great war between us and them, a commer- 
cial and industrial war, with merchant ships and manu- 
factories. If it does not mean that we may expect it to 
mean increased demands upon us for supplying the markets 
of the world with the goods which the war-disordered 
nations are unable to supply. In either case we need to 
compose the disastrous dissensions between labor and 
capital, which in strikes and lockouts and what not else do 
so much to impair our economic efficiency. Such things 
are to the industrial army what mutinies are to the military 
army.” 

We need, in brief, to prepare for the return of peace 
to the world by emulating the efficiency which European 
nations, and especially Germany on land and Great Britain 
on the sea, so greatly cultivated in their preparation for 
war. We do not know when peace will come and our prep- 
aration for it will be needed. Neither did they know when 
war would come and their preparation for it would be 
needed. But the war came, suddenly and unexpectedly, and 
in a way that had not been looked for; and its coming found 
the German Army and the British Navy ready to meet it. 
The radical difference between preparation for war and 
preparation for peace should be obvious. It is this: That 
preparation for war, if war does not come, is unprofitable 
and useless, excepting as it serves as an insurance against 
war; while preparation for peace is profitable and useful 
even before peace comes, and is certain to fulfill its highest 
usefulness and purpose since peace is certain sooner or 
later to come. Preparation for war is preparation for an 
uncertain contingency which we are hoping and striving 
never to have realized: Preparation for peace is prepara- 
tion for an assured event which we are earnestly striving 
to bring to pass at the earliest possible moment and to 
maintain for the longest possible period of time. That con- 
trast makes it all the more mandatory upon us that we 
shall prepare for peace with even more care and resolution 
and completeness than we or any nation would prepare 
for war. 
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Mr. Irvine Martin, Editor of the Stockton Record, re- 
prints the following from this Review for December: 

Three hundred thousand majority for Hiram Johnson for Sena- 
tor, and less than none for Charles E. Hughes, Johnson’s avowed 
candidate for President! That is the one overpowering fact which 
dwarfs all explanations, whether of jealous progressivism or of petty 
pique, and which will hardly be forgotten when the triumphant idol 
of California shall seek in Washington association with honorable 
men. 


—and chides us politely after this fashion: 


It is quite possible for even an editor on an ordinary political 
daily, writing in haste with the compositor waiting for ‘‘ copy,’’ to 
use expressions he does not entirely mean, but so famed an editor 
of so famed a magazine as THe NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, writing 
deliberately to appear a month after the event, should be able to 
pick his words and not be carried away either by passion of a polit- 
ical nature or by misinformation. George Harvey owes an apology 
to Hiram Johnson for the wording of that last clause, and if there 
be no other way to ascertain his mistake and his misfit phrase, he 
should make a special trip to California to find out the truth. 

When George Harvey has convinced himself that he has made 
a mistake, as he will, he should not only journey to Sacramento to 
apologize personally to Hiram W. Johnson, but he should publish 
an apology in THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW just as prominently as 
he made the charge. Colonel Harvey’s article in other parts shows 
that he does not comprehend California conditions, and cannot get 
an understanding without coming here for his viewpoint. His re- 
marks about voting for Presidential electors in a State as a unit show 
that he does not grasp the California spirit, for here the electors 
never have had an equal vote, while in most Eastern States they are 
always the same, all on a par. 

But the apparent injustice of the whole article is in the fact that 
in Kansas, Dakota and Washington he saw nothing strange in Wil- 
son’s carrying those States by good majorities while Republican 
candidates for other offices got tremendous majorities; but in Cali- 
fornia alone, possibly because it was closer and in the limelight 
longer, he finds such suspicion as to give expression to the objec- 
tionable clause. 

Permit us to say to Colonel Harvey that in California some may 
not like Hiram Johnson personally; many do not like him politi- 
cally; others may find fault with his methods and policies; but it 
would be difficult to find a man or any voter who would pronounce 
him ‘‘ dishonorable ’’ in any sense. California is far from being a 
‘* wild and woolly ’’ State, if it is on the Pacific seaboard. Its peo- 
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ple will average up to those of any State on the Atlantic; and wher- 
ever you find in California the most intelligence, the highest culture, 
there you will find the greatest confidence in, the most trust for the 
sincerity and honor of, and the biggest vote for Hiram W. Johnson. 

Elsewhere in this number we publish exhaustive analy- 
ses of the happenings in California which culminated in the 
loss of the State to Mr. Hughes and his consequent defeat 
as a candidate for President. One is from the brilliant pen 
of Professor Frederick M. Davenport of Hamilton College, 
New York, an ardent Progressive, former State Senator, 
nominee for Governor in 1914 and an earnest supporter of 
Mr. Hughes, whom incidentally he accompanied upon the 
campaign tour now become famous, thereby acquiring at first 
hand information of the utmost value for the performance 
of his present task. The other diagnosis is by Mr. Alfred 
Holman, the distinguished editor of the San Francisco 
Argonaut and an intellectual Republican leader of the first 
rank. A more authoritative presentation from either the 
Progressive or the Republican viewpoint could hardly be 
obtained. We submit the two exhaustive statements to the 
consideration of our readers with no comment further than 
that which bears directly upon the courteous demand of 
Mr. Martin for an apology from this Review to Mr. Hiram 
-W. Johnson. 

Herein we find at the outset occasion for no little reflec- 
tion of a timely nature. First we must inquire: Is all fair 
in politics, as in love still, according to all accounts, even 
though no longer in war as practiced in Belgium and Ar- 
menia? That is to ask, in practical fashion, can a man do 
things with impunity in furtherance of his political ambi- 
tions which he could not do in private life without imping- 
ing his honor in the estimation of his countrymen? Speak- 
ing generally, we suspect that the answer would be affirma- 
tive, as deduced from many instances of exceptional 
tolerance of derelictions on the part especially of those office 
seekers who happen to be successful. 

But while misrepresentation, deceit and even downright 
lying as between rival candidates of like caliber are readily 
condoned or at least quickly forgotten, after the event, there 
is one point at which, so far, the American public has seen 
fit to draw a sharply marked line. That is where a candi- 
date for the Presidency is concerned. In consequence prob- 
ably of the extraordinary respect in which that great office 
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is universally held, betrayal or even reasonable suspicion of 
betrayal of such an one to serve a selfish purpose has been 
enough invariably to blast any reputation. There never ap- 
peared a shred of evidence and there was never any reason 
to believe that David B. Hill connived at the.defeat of Mr. 
Cleveland and his own election as Governor of New York in 
1888. Any one of half a dozen quite obvious causes sufficed 
to account for the small difference of a few thousand votes, 
but the vague doubt remained, to the ultimate undoing of 
one of the ablest statesmen produced by the Democracy in 
half a century. We advert to this memorable instance, per- 
haps we should remark, only by way of illustration and in 
no sense as comparative with the unique case now under con- 
sideration. 

The question is not, as flippantly put by Mr. William 
Allen White, ‘‘ who killed Cock Robin? ’’? Nor except from 
considerations of future party management, in which we have 
no concern, has it do with possible reprisals. The whole 
matter, from the standpoint of the public, as we have sug- 
gested, resolves into a study of the present bearing of per- 
sonal honor upon accepted political standards. Keeping this 
point constantly in mind, little difficulty will be experienced 
in avoiding the confusion which has been created by the in- 
numerable charges and counter-charges and still lingers as 
a consequence of the very exhaustiveness of the analyses of 
our most capable commentators. 

So it will be seen that, for our present purpose, it makes 
not the slightest difference who suggested or tried to post- 
pone the ill-advised trip, who first met the candidate or who 
urged him to do this, that or the other thing. As evidence 
of Progressive depravity, Mr. Holman’s account of burglary 
at the primaries through the use of machinery shrewdly con- 
structed by Governor Johnson is interesting, but not im- 
portant. Nor need Professor Davenport’s mental shock at 
the quite obvious effort on the part of Mr. Crocker to re- 
tain control of the Republican organization be regarded too 
seriously. 

The one and only vital fact bearing upon the prelimi- 
naries is that the conduct of Mr. Hughes himself was irre- 
proachable. Nobody now maintains that he ‘‘ snubbed John- 
son deliberately at the behest of Crocker ’’ or was at any time 
or in any way even tactless from the viewpoint of a rational 
human being. Members of the two factions may have had 
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ample causes for complaint at one another, but none had the 
slightest excuse for punishing their straightforward, high- 
minded candidate, unless through some form of distorted or 
vicious reasoning it was held to be proper that he should 
suffer, as he did suffer in the end, vicariously. 

Whether in the bottom of his heart Mr. Johnson cherished 
animosity towards Mr. Hughes because Mr. Hughes neces- 
sarily declined the impudent suggestion of Mr. Rowell that 
he declare for Mr. Johnson before the primaries may be a 
question, but there is no doubt of his willingness to accept 
assistance after the nomination,—as witness the following 
telegram: 

San Francisco, August 30, 1916. 
W. R. WitLcox: 

Johnson wins primaries at least fifteen thousand. This with 
Progressive nomination and votes three hundred thousand support- 
ers not yet enrolled in party guarantee his overwhelming election, 
even without further effort on his part. Our task now to reunite 
forces on Hughes and to this if you think I can still be useful I 
wish to devote myself unreservedly for the remainder of the cam- 
paign. Johnson’s nomination greatly facilitates this but impossible 
to undo mischief already done without some overt act from Hughes, 
which, forunately, he can now do without embarrassment, having 
accepted party status quo as determined by organization while in 
. California there be no criticism if now accepts party status quo as 
determined by vote of people and new State organization which 
Progressives will now control. Best immediate step would be prompt 
telegram unreservedly congratulating Johnson and expressing hope 
for election. I strongly urge you advise such a telegram. 

CuesTer.H. RowE.u. 

Responding to this request, Mr. Hughes performed the 
** overt act ’’ desired, sent a telegram of hearty congratu- 
lations to Mr. Johnson forthwith and received a suitable ac- 
knowledgment. Simultaneously, as noted in the telegram, 
the management of the campaign, along with the very con- 
siderable sum of money collected by Mr. Crocker, passed 
automatically to the new committee headed by Mr. Rowell. 

From that day forward to the day of election—two full 
months—Mr. Johnson exercised exclusive and undisputed 
control of the canvasses of Mr. Hughes for President and 
of himself for Senator, with this result: 

Majority for Wilson over Hughes 
Majority for Johnson over Patton 296,815 


A difference, in a total of 928,452, of...........+++.. 300,235 
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‘¢ Tt may seem idle,’’ writes Professor Davenport, ‘‘ to 
go into the question of whether Johnson and his organiza- 
tion, after winning a victory at the primaries, were loyal to 
Hughes thereafter to the end.”’ 

With all due respect to our esteemed contributor, it may 
seem idle or even highly desirable to a Progressive leader, 
but not to us in our present inquiry, for the reason that in 
the answer to this very question is to be found the crux of 
the whole matter as it relates to political standards as af- 
fected by personal honor. We had in mind but the one query, 
Did Mr. Johnson betray Mr. Hughes? but Professor Daven- 
port inferentially and perhaps unconsciously raises another, 
namely, Assuming that Mr. Johnson was not ‘‘ loyal ”’ to, 
or frankly did betray, Mr. Hughes (a matter of so slight 
importance that inquiry ‘‘ may seem idle ’’), was his action 
justifiable? To the latter, we answer unhesitatingly in the 
negative. 

Consider the circumstances. Shortly after the national 
conventions, and yet not so soon thereafter as to prevent the 
weighing of personal advantages, Mr. Johnson voluntarily 
pronounced Mr. Hughes his candidate, promised his. unquali- 
fied support and obtained from Mr. Hughes public expres- 
sion of his gratification and gratitude. Again when he had 
been nominated for Senator, as we have seen, Mr. Johnson 
sought and secured the aid of Mr. Hughes and assumed sole 
charge of the campaign in their joint behalf. From that day 
forward Mr. Hughes surely did nothing to merit the dis- 
pleasure of Mr. Johnson and, of course, could have done 
nothing to evince mistrust of his loyalty without impugning 
his integrity. Of all men living Mr. Hughes, as everybody 
knows, is the last who would pass such a reflection upon one 
to whom he had accorded full faith and confided with com- 
plete confidence the fortunes of his party and of himself. It 
is quite impossible to find justification for betrayal, deser- 
tion or even lukewarmness in wanton disregard of a trust 
such as this from such a man. 

But did Mr. Johnson betray Mr. Hughes? Professor 
Davenport, while giving less attention to this specific phase 
of the subject than we should like, apparently thinks not. 
Mr. Holman, on the other hand, speaking with full under- 
standing of his own high position and unblemished reputa- 
tion as the foremost independent journalist of the Far West 
and with no less certain appreciation of both the effect of 
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his words and of the grave responsibility which he assumes, 
declares from his intimate knowledge of all that took place: 

‘‘Tt was the deliberate treachery of Governor Johnson 
and Mr. Rowell which lost Mr. Hughes the electoral vote of 
California.’’ 

Whether the array of evidences adduced by Mr. Holman, 
with a force of logic and convincingness which we have to 
confess tends to relegate Professor Davenport’s lively 
sketch to the entertainment class, fully establishes this stern 
and damning conclusion, our readers are quite competent to 
determine for themselves. For ourselves, we go only so far 
as to record a profound conviction that, whether Mr. John- 
son did or did not connive directly at the defeat of Mr. 
Hughes in California, Mr. Johnson could have carried the 
State for Mr. Hughes with comparatively little effort and 
could have won for him a very substantial majority by put- 
ting forth all his energies. Furthermore, we are fully con- 
vineed that there is not a Progressive in California from 
Mr. Johnson and Mr. Rowell up or down the moral scale 
who does not in the back of his head coincide in that opinion. 

Reverting now to the demand of the Stockton Record for 
an apology from this Revirw, we readily concede that 
‘‘ wherever in California you find the most intelligence and 
the highest culture,’’ 2. e., for example, San Francisco, where 
Mr. Johnson is most potent, you will find ‘‘ the biggest vote 
for Hiram W. Johnson,’’ and incidentally the smallest vote 
for Mr. Hughes. Whether we fail to ‘‘ grasp the California 
spirit ’’ which impels citizens to discriminate between auto- 
matons of the Electoral College is probably less to the point 
than our inability to comprehend the bigotry or pettiness 
which induces such stupidity. As for the high standing of 
Mr. Johnson in his own community and the difficulty of find- 
ing a single ‘‘ man or voter ’’ who would pronounce him dis- 
honorable, we would not feel warranted in saying more than 
Mr. Alfred Holman has politely intimated. 

Is not the whole question, as we suggested at the outset, 
one of standards such as occasionally take form in a species 
of code among gentlemen? Some years ago a great ship 
struck an iceberg and went to the bottom of the ocean. The 
captain and nearly all of the officers perished, but the owner 
who was really responsible for the appalling risk taken was 
among the first saved. He still lives, strong, well and rich, 
but a Pariah on the west coast of Ireland, to whom no honor- 
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able man will extend a hand or speak a word in greeting,— 
which simply goes to show that in some walks of life, if not 
in American politics, it is really better and more satisfying 
in the end to go down with one’s ship and one’s captain. 

Finally, it is not we, but the distinguished editor of the 
Stockton Record who is lax in ‘‘ picking words.’’ We never 
applied the term ‘‘ dishonorable ’’ to Mr. Hiram W. John- 
son. We merely wondered mildly whether that little differ- 
ence of 300,000 out of 900,000 votes would be recalled when 
in Washington he ‘‘ shall seek association with honorable 
men.’’ It may be, if we may paraphrase Professor Daven- 
port, an idle speculation, but it is not devoid of interest and 
we shall hold to it for the present. 

There will be no apology. Rather let us congratulate Mr. 
Irving Martin, Editor of the Stockton Record, whose pro- 
- prietor, we understand, is a State Water Commissioner by 
appointment of Governor Johnson, upon having won the fol- 
lowing high commendation of his earnest endeavors in the 
recent campaign: 


My Dear Mr. Martin: To you and to the Stockton Record I 
want to express not only my appreciation, but my deep sense of obli- 
gation for your constant, consistent and able advocacy of that for 
which I stand. . . . The loyalty of papers like yours , 
and of men like you . . . contributing so much to the result, 
have my heartfelt thanks. 

Very sincerely, 
(Signed) Hiram JOHNSON. 


Whether or not Editor Martin received a like apprecia- 
tion from ‘‘ Cordially and Sincerely Yours, Woodrow Wil- 
son,’’ whom also he supported with might and main, we are 
not informed. In any case, there is no call for reparation, 
since the Seattle Star ‘‘ advises ’’ us authoritatively and 
peremptorily that ‘‘ Hiram is a gent of strong peculiarities 
who does not require association with anybody, honorable 
or otherwise, to have a good time.’’ So, without compunc- 
tions of conscience, we shall patiently abide events. 
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BY ALFRED HOLMAN 





Tue total Republican registration of California at the 
last Presidential election was 581,939. 

The total Democratic registration was 233,840. 

The total Progressive registration was 45,119. 

Moreover, this registration was .a new registration be- 
ginning on January 1, 1916. <A large percentage of it was 
recorded after the Presidential nominations had been made. 
It is reasonable to assume that if party registration means 
anything at all, it means that the electors who under such 
. circumstances have declared their party affiliations purpose 
to vote at least for the Presidential candidate of their party. 
California has been a strong Republican State. No Demo- 
cratic Governor nor other Democratic State official has been 
elected for more than twenty years. California cast its 
electoral vote for President Roosevelt by one hundred and 
fifteen thousand plurality, for President Taft by: ninety 
thousand plurality; and when in 1912 the names of the Taft 
electors did not appear on the ballot, with all the bitterness 
which this engendered, but two of its electoral votes went to 
President Wilson. California also had suffered in especial 
ways under the Wilson Administration. The tariff on citrus 
fruits had been revised to its serious injury; the life of the 
great beet-sugar industry was trembling in the balance; the 
fleet of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, and with it the 
American flag, had been driven off the Pacific ocean, and all 
American shippers had to submit to the preferences given 
by the Japanese lines to their own people. Moreover, Cali- 
fornia is a border State. Its citizens knew of the horrors of 
Mexico. They had lost heavily from their investments 
therein, and President Wilson’s hopeless ineptitude in his 
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dealings with that country was as familiar as the expletives 
by which it was characterized. 

Here, then, in the Democratic weakness, were elements 
of positive strength to any acceptable Republican candidate. 
And that Mr. Hughes was acceptable to California is not 
open to debate. In the Republican primary election held in 
April to elect delegates to the Republican National Conven- 
tion an independent ticket won a decisive victory over the 
ticket openly advocated by Governor Johnson, which latter 
ticket was avowedly for Roosevelt and Johnson, and the dele- 
gation at Chicago voted for Mr. Hughes. So far as concerns 
the Progressives, Governor Johnson on returning to Cali- 
fornia declared that he intended to vote for Mr. Hughes. 
The grievance which he expressed was not over the fact that 
Mr. Hughes was nominated, but only that Colonel Roosevelt 
did not let the leading Progressives know that he would 
accept Mr. Hughes—so that the Progressive convention 
might have nominated him first, and thus have put the Re- 
publican party in the position of being compelled to accept 
the Progressive candidate. Chester H. Rowell, a Progres- 
sive National Committeeman and an ardent supporter of 
Governor Johnson, sought and obtained place as a member 
of Mr. Hughes’ National Republican Campaign Committee. 

Thus, on the face of the record was the assurance of a 
Hughes victory so positive, so overwhelming, that no one 
outside of the State ever thought of putting California in 
the doubtful column. Nor indeed did any one within the 
State, until so late that when suspicion grew into conviction, 
it was impossible to retrieve the situation. 

What was the result of the election? 


Hughes (Republican) for President... 462,516 
Wilson (Democrat) for President 466,289 
Johnson (Republican and Progressive) 

for United States Senate 
Patton (Democrat) for United States 

Senate . 277,852 


The impossible had happened; and for it there were but 
two possible explanations. Hither Mr. Hughes had in some 
amazing and unsuspected way sacrificed himself; or he had 
been sacrificed. Where lies the reality? 

The truth of history calls for a plain setting-forth of the 
conditions and circumstances contributing to this result 
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which has given the Presidency during the coming four years 
to the Democracy, with effects likely to be reflected for many 
years to come in the political life of the nation. Under what 
influences and motives did California thus abandon estab- 
lished affiliations and so bestow its electoral vote as to sup- 
port not its traditional sympathies but its traditional 
antipathies? How and why did Hiram Johnson, official 
nominee of the Republican party for the Senatorship—and 
California’s political dictator—carry the State by more than 
300,000 votes, while Charles E. Hughes, head of the ticket 
upon which Mr. Johnson was a candidate, was beaten by 
nearly 4,000? There is a discrepancy here which on its face 
presents an indictment of double-dealing and broken faith. 
Res ipsa loquitur. The purpose of this writing is to examine 
and appraise the facts of the case—to explain how and why 
it all came about. 

It hardly needs to be said that in estimating the forces 
which enter into a general election many things must be 
taken into account. The outstanding fact in the immediate 
case is the political power of Governor (and Senator-elect) 
Johnson. The history leading up to Mr. Johnson’s political 
ascendancy, the conditions and the means under which and 
by which he became the power that he is in the politics of 
California, make the basis of a tempting study. The story, 
regarded as a sidelight upon certain tendencies in popular 
government or as a dramatic episode in American political 
history, is well worth the telling. But it is sufficient for the 
present purpose to relate only such matters as have a mate- 
rial bearing on our subject of inquiry. 

Governor Johnson is serving his second term. He was 
first elected in 1910 as a Republican. Every legislature has 
been the creature of his will. In 1912 he took to the Republi- 
ean Convention at Chicago a delegation favoring Colonel 
Roosevelt for President. With his following he joined the 
revolting Republicans and became the nominee for Vice- 
President of the Progressive party. He thus became an 
active leader and seeker for office in a new national party of 
pronounced hostility to the Republican party, which, in de- 
serting, the Progressives had anathematized. On returning 
to California Governor Johnson called a conference of his 
Progressive followers. By election laws of his devising the 
nominees winning at the primary election go into conven- 
tion, dictate the party platform, the membership of the State 
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Central Committee, and in Presidential years select the men 
whose names go on the November ballot as Presidential 
electors. In 1912, the Republican Convention which would 
do these things would be composed of the Republican nom- 
inees to the State Legislature. These nominees it was cer- 
tain would be controlled by the Governor. Therefore, the 
Progressive conference decided to call upon all Progressives 
to run for Senate or Assembly not as Progressives, but as 
Republicans; and, being successful, then as Republican 
nominees to go into convention and select as Republican 
Presidential electors men who should be committed to vote, 
not for the Republican Presidential candidates, Taft and 
Sherman, but for the Progressive candidates, Roosevelt and 
Johnson. This was the programme, and it was successfully 
carried out. Amazing as it may seem, Governor Johnson 
was easily able to secure Progressive legislative candidates 
who, registered as Republicans and seeking office as Re- 
publicans, were pledged to carry out the plot to destroy the 
party they were in honor bound to protect. 

Enough of these men secured nominations to accomplish 
the desired end. They met in a so-called Republican conven- 
tion; they put in charge of the Republican party organization 
for the four years to follow nobody but approved Progres- 
sives. They named as Republican Presidential electors Pro- 
gressives, pledged to cast their votes in the Electoral Col- 
lege for Roosevelt and Johnson. 

What, then, was the plight of the bona fide Republicans 
of the State, of the true Republican party, which, owing 
allegiance to the National Republican organization, sought 
to support the one and only Republican nominee for the 
Presidency, Mr. Taft? It was helpless. For relief, for re- 
dress, for the correction of this grave wrong, it could turn 
nowhere, could do nothing. To every effort made came the 
one inevitable reply, ‘‘ So the law is written. The Republi- 
can Convention formed in accordance with law has named 
Republican electors. There cannot be two sets of such Re- 
publican electors. It is not a matter for the courts, it is not 
a justiciable question, whether those Republican electors if 
sent to the Electoral College will or will not vote for the 
nominees of the party they represent. That is a matter of 
personal honor and not of legal right.’’ 

By these machinations the result was accomplished that 
in the Presidential election of November, 1912, no names of 
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electors for President Taft were printed on the ballot; and 
while the names of Republican electors appeared on the 
ballot, each and every one of them was pledged to vote for 
Roosevelt and Johnson, and all of them (saving two lost to 
President Wilson) did so. Governor Johnson was not only 
the direct beneficiary of this intrigue, but actually stood 
sponsor for it. He issued a proclamation too long to be 
repeated in full. But here is the opening paragraph, his 
justification ; and even the casual reader will note that what 
it lacks in ethical perception, is compensated for by its self- 
laudatory arrogance, not wholly concealed by the modest 
omission to state that this electoral vote is not only to be cast 
for Theodore Roosevelt for President, but also and equally 


for himself for Vice-President: 


At a conference yesterday it was determined that every legiti- 
mate effort should be made to cast the electoral vote of California 
for Theodore Roosevelt for President. Neither morally or equitably 
is Mr. Taft the nominee of the Republican party. Morally and 
equitably Theodore Roosevelt is. The Republican party of Cali- 
fornia is progressive and in this State the party was redecr’- 1 and 
made respectable by Progressives. California’s Republican party 
resents the taint and the fraud of the Chicago National Convention 
and will not tolerate the alliance there demonstrated between crooked 
- politics and crooked business. . . . It has therefore been deter- 
mined that those candidates for the legislature in the Republican 
party who are progressive shall agree, if they are successful, to 
nominate candidates for Presidential electors who will vote for 
Roosevelt for President. 


In the next event to be recorded Mr. Chester H. Rowell 
occupies the center of the stage. The Progressives con- 
tinued to hold control of the Republican party thus obtained. 
They believed that they had destroyed that party in the 
State. The only question with them was whether it was 
worth while to hold that control for their own ends. In 1914, 
Governor Johnson was again a candidate for Governor, this 
time the Progressive candidate. Mr. Francis J. Heney was 
contesting with Mr. Rowell for the Progressive nomination 
for the United States Senate. Mr. Ro\. ell wrote to a friend 
who wanted to know what the Progressive programme was to 
be and whether it embraced a continued holding of the con- 
trol of the Republican party organization. Excerpts from 
the letter here follow: 

We are in possession of the (Republican) party and if nothing 
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but California were involved we would have as good a right to the 
name ‘‘ Republican ’’ as to the name ‘‘ Progressive ’’; if we thought 
it worth while to keep it. . . . This is not a matter for any one 
man to settle, though in the final resort I suppose the Governor will 
have to be the arbiter, since he is the only one to whose judgment 
other people will cheerfully yield. . . . It may be entirely pos- 
sible for local organizations . . . while maintaining the Progres- 
sive party intact to grab the Republican party also, whenever that 
seems to be worth while. . . . To me the procedure seems to be 
impracticable, illogical and inconsistent, and obviously it cannot be 
continued indefinitely. If, however, it should seem to be the prac- 
tical method of meeting some local conditions and is the desire of 
the local people, I have no squeamishness about it provided the law 
permits. 


Two things in these quotations are to be noted: the 
acknowledged dictatorship of Governor Johnson; and the 
lack of ‘‘ squeamishness ’’ upon the part of Mr. Rowell in 
continuing the rape of the Republican party with personal 
advantage to himself, provided he did not run foul of the 
law in so doing. This last was but a fear born of imagination 
since Mr. Rowell was well advised that a law of his party’s 
own contriving did permit this very thing and had been suc- 
cessfully used to disfranchise the Republicans of California 
in the Taft-Wilson election. 

The Progressives finally decided that they had killed the 
Republican party and so could leave it to be buried by public 
charity. Indeed they declared this in effect and almost in 
words, and after kicking the corpse turned it over to who- 
ever cared to undertake its interment or its resurrection. 
In the primary Mr. Rowell was defeated by Mr. Heney for 
the Progressive nomination for United States Senate. In 
the State election which followed Governor Johnson -was 
again triumphantly elected the Progressive Governor, but 
Mr. Heney was defeated for the United States Senate by Mr. 
Phelan, a Democrat, whose name had scarcely been men- 
tioned in the campaign. The local shock of this election was 
second only to that of the present one. Mr. Heney publicly 
and bitterly charged Gov. Johnson with treachery to him— 
with treachery within his own Progressive party to a candi- 
date who had honorably in open contest won its nomination 
against his favorite, Mr. Rowell. He charged that he was 
the victim of an understanding between Governor Johnson 
and Mr. Phelan, whereby Progressive support was given to 
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the latter in return for Democratic money and support for 
the former. Be that as it may, we have already learned from 
Mr. Rowell’s ready pen the autocratic control which Gov- 
ernor Johnson exercised over his followers, and it is certain 
that Mr. Phelan could not have been.elected without Pro- 
gressive support. 

Next to be noted is the defeat of Governor Johnson’s 
effort to elect (for the California law requires an election of 
delegates to National Conventions) a delegation to the last 
~ Chicago Convention favorable to Colonel Roosevelt and 
Governor Johnson. This was strictly a Republican party 
primary, sinve the Progressives at that time were registered 
as Progressives amd could not participate. Governor John- 
son was himself a registered Progressive. His Republican 
ticket was defeated and an independent ticket was chosen. 

There is now to be chronicled the home-coming of Gov- 
ernor Johnson and Mr. Rowell after the Chicago Conventions 
of 1916. Mr. Rowell had remained long enough in the East 
to secure a solicited membership on Mr. Hughes’ caimpaign 
committee. No Republican in California knew of this before 
it was a fact accomplished and it came to them as a distinct 
shock, because they did know Mr. Rowell’s self-declared lack 
_ of squeamishness and his hostility to the Republican party, 
and did know that his first and last political allegiance was 
to Governor Johnson, and knowing these things they feared 
for the cause they had at heart. This fear at the time was 
editorially expressed by Republican papers. 

Governor Johnson signalized his return to California by 
calling a ‘‘ conference ’’ of the Progressive party. He ad- 
dressed it. He announced that the Progressive party was 
nationally dead. He advised his followers to register in the 
old parties and endeavor to Progressivize them. He declared 
that as the situation then stood between Mr. Hughes and 
Mr. Wilson, he individually was going to vote for Mr. 
Hughes. He did not ask his people to follow his example 
and to give Mr. Hughes their support. He then launched his 
candidacy for the United States Senate. 

Under State laws, put by the Progressives on the books, 
it is possible for a Progressive by the signatures of a handful 
of complacent men calling themselves Republicans or Demo- 
crats to become a candidate for the Republican or Democratic 
nomination for any office. His name is then voted on at a 
primary election and a plurality vote makes that Progressive 
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the Republican or Democratic nominee for the given office. 
Governor Johnson announced his intention thus to secure 
the Republican nomination. There was, of course, no opposi- 
tion to him in his own Progressive party, so he and his aids 
called upon the Progressives to abandon their Progressive 
registration and re-register as Republicans. The design was 
first to secure for himself the Republican nomination for 
the Senate, and second once more to secure control of the 
Republican organization, as he had done in the Taft election. 
These purposes were openly declared, the method openly 
advocated. It should be remembered that the Progressives 
were not told to register as Republicans because they were 
Republicans, but as Progressives to register as Republicans 
to accomplish these ends. Daily Mr. Rowell in his Fresno 
newspaper advocated this, pointing out that ‘‘ the law per- 
mits it ’’—a law put upon the books by Governor Johnson 
and himself, and characterized by publicists as unique in its 
corrupt design. It would appear that some dim perception 
of this penetrated Mr. Rowell’s understanding, for he usually 
followed these appeals and demands with a conclusion like 
the following quoted from one of his editorials: ‘‘ We are 
not urging any Progressive to do this, but are merely point- 
ing out the practical advantage for such as are willing to 
change.’’ It illustrates the absolute dominance exercised by 
Governor Johnson and Mr. Rowell over their followers when 
it is stated that in response to this call the Progressive 
registration—the registration of the dominant party in Cali- 
fornia—sank to nothingness. In precincts where the new 
registration had shown a hundred Progressives within thirty 
days there was not one. Thus padded, the Republican regis- 
tration was enormously increased by the names of thousands 
of electors who thus showed their obedience to Governor 
Johnson’s commands. 

The real Republicans of California, those who had sent 
the Hughes delegation to the Chicago Convention, looked 
with alarm on this second open attempt to seize their party 
nominations and organization. Neither Governor Johnson 
nor Mr. Rowell was a Republican. Both were avowed and 
registered Progressives. The national Senatorial situation 
was close and critical, and it was the duty of the Republicans 
of California to send to the Senate if possible a Republican. 
Principle and prudence united in the demand that the Repub- 
lican candidate should be definitely a Republican, pledged to 
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party doctrines and dependable in the Senate as a supporter 
of the Republican administration. Therefore the Republi- 
cans opposed Governor Johnson’s attempt to capture their 
Senatorial nomination and the organization of their party. 
The last because Progressive snecess would put in Progres- 
sive hands the absolute control of the Hughes campaign, and 
they had witnessed what that meant four years before. 
William H. Crocker, Republican National Committee- 
man from California, advocated the election of the one Re- 
publican candidate in the field, Willis H. Booth. For this 
he was arraigned by Mr. Rowell in the following telegram: 


San Francisco, July 14, 1916. 
To W. H. Crocker, ete.: Chairman Willcox has wired me and 
I understand also to you asking us to consult regarding Senatorial 
situation. It is given out here that you have instead gone to Los 
Angeles to consult only an anti-Johnson half of that situation, with 
a view by elimination to concentrate opposition to Johnson. If this 
is true I wish as your colleague on Hughes National Campaign Com- 
mittee to protest most vigorously. If State committee wishes to nar- 
row itself to factional organization that’s its business, but national 
organization must not be put into this position, especially it should 
not be done by action of one national representative against protest 
of other and contrary to poliey of Eastern leaders. Position of 
national leaders, as I know first hand, is definitely favorable to John- 
. son. I insist either that there be no elimination, or that if eliminat- 
ing is to be done, proposition to eliminate in favor of as well as 
against Johnson be considered. Wi!l be at Palace Hotel till Sunday. 

(Signed) CHeEsteR H. ROWELL. 


This telegram sheds further light on Mr. Rowell’s mental 
processes. He holds that Mr. Crocker, a Republican, merits 
criticism for endeavoring to help a Republican secure the 
Republican nomination for the United States Senate, while 
manifestly considering his own conduct impeccable, when 
as a member of Mr. Hughes’ Republican National Campaign 
Committee he was devoting his utmost efforts to aid a man 
not a Republican to secure that nomination. But it does 
more than that. It contains a statement which had an im- 
portant bearing on future events. That statement is ‘‘ Posi- 
tion of national leaders, as I know first hand, is definitely 
favorable to Johnson.’’ This statement meant and could 
only mean Eastern Republican leaders. It was so accepted, 
for no one doubted that the Eastern Progressive leaders 
favored Governor Johnson, as did Mr. Rowell himself. Mr. 
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Rowell was publicly challenged to name the Eastern Republi- 
ean leaders who, at first hand, he knew favored Governor 
Johnson’s candidacy. He failed to reply and never has re- 
plied. His silence was damaging. It fell just short of con- 
victing him of tergiversation—to use no shorter, uglier word. 
But Mr. Rowell’s criticism was not all nor half of what Mr. 
Crocker’s commendable conduct brought down on him; for 
the Governor’s wrath was aroused and was characteristically 
displayed by the vilification he unceasingly poured out on 
Mr. Crocker. 

The Progressives at the time of this telegram were not 
sailing summer seas. They were seriously alarmed lest 
Governor Johnson might not win the Republican nomination. 
Should he fail, there was a likelihood, with the Progressive 
nomination alone, that he would suffer defeat in what was 
believed to be a strong Republican year. Governor Johnson, 
for California audiences at least, a skilled and capable cam- 
paigner, was using in his addresses, as evidencing Mr. 
Hughes’ support, a telegram sent him by the latter before 
the Governor had announced his candidacy for the United 
States Senate. In this telegram Mr. Hughes thanked the 
Governor for his promise to vote for him and expressed 
pleasure that their political ideals were not dissimilar. It 
would be a valuable aid to Governor Johnson’s campaign if 
Mr. Hughes could be brought to California before the 
primary election and exploited for the good of the Gover- 
nor’s cause. The Governor, by virtue of his executive posi- 
tion, would receive and personally conduct him through the 
State; the statement in the Rowell telegram would be justi- 
fied ; the people would see that Mr. Hughes favored Governor 
Johnson’s candidacy, and all would be well with the world. 

To the accomplishment of this Mr. Rowell bent his 
energies. Mr. Hughes long before had been invited to in- 
clude California in his campaign tour, and Mr. Crocker and 
other Republicans had joined in the invitation. With the 
complications which had arisen over the Governor’s after- 
announced Senatorial aspirations it was manifestly inex- 
pedient that Mr. Hughes should visit California before the 
Senatorial primary. If he did so there was danger of the 
estrangement of the Progressives if it was charged that he 
‘¢ played up ’’ too close to the Republicans, and on the other 
hand there was danger of antagonizing the Republicans if 
it was thought that he was unduly ignoring the members of 
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the party whose nomination he had accepted. The simple 
solution of the difficulty was to have Mr. Hughes postpone 
his visit until after the Senatorial primary, when he could 
tour the State with the successful candidate, Johnson or 
Booth, without the possibility of giving offense. This is no 
afterthought. It was thoroughly appreciated at the time by 
Mr. Hughes’ wellwishers, and many telegrams to this effect 
went on to the chairman of the Republican National Cam- 
paign Committee, Mr. Willcox. It is said that the influence 
of these telegrams was entirely overcome by the force of Mr. 
Rowell’s official position and opposing representations. On 
this I do not pretend to speak with knowledge, but the fact 
is certain that the only responses were answers from Mr. 
Willcox that Mr. Hughes’ itinerary had been arranged and 
would not be changed. 

Such were the local conditions when Mr. Hughes came to 
California ten days before the Senatorial primary. Mr. 
Crocker and Mr. Rowell had been asked by Chairman Willcox 
to meet him in Portland. Mr. Rowell went. Mr. Crocker 
declined to go. Mr. Rowell, the accredited spokesman of the 
Progressives, thus had Mr. Hughes’ undivided attention for 
twenty-four hours before his arrival in California. It is 
inconceivable to one who knows Mr. Rowell that the Cali- 
fornia situation from the Progressive point of view should 
' not have been adequately, indeed exhaustively presented. 
Mr. Crocker’s declination to go to Portland sprang from his 
declared attitude, ‘‘ I will not,’’ he said, ‘‘ say one word to 
the candidate about local differences unless he shall invite 
explanations.’’ Mr. Hughes never asked for light on the 
matter during his visit, and such knowledge as he possessed 
therefore came from Mr. Rowell. 

Mr. Hughes was met at the State line by a delegation 
composed in about equal proportions of Republicans and 
Progressives and Mr. Crocker and Mr. Rowell were both 
present. At his meeting in San Francisco Mr. Crocker pre- 
sided, Mr. Rowell occupying a conspicuous position on the 
speaker’s platform. His California addresses discussed 
national problems and party issues, and contained this and 
this only touching State matters, ‘‘ I come to California as 
the spokesman of the National Republican party. With local 
differences I have no concern.’’ 

So Mr. Hughes came, spoke and went his way—but with- 
out meeting Governor Johnson. The Governor had refused 
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invitations to join in greeting Mr. Hughes at the State line 
and to be present at his meetings, notwithstanding the fact 
that his declaration that he would support him was never 
withdrawn. The conduct and utterances of Mr. Hughes as a 
candidate for the highest office in the nation, were from the 
standpoint of the gentleman, flawless; from the standpoint 
of the politician it is argued that he should have sought out 
Governor Johnson and curried favor with him. Whether a 
candidate for the Presidency should seek out a Governor of 
notorious vindictiveness, who has refused to meet him, to the 
end that he may solicit and obtain that Governor’s political 
support, is a question that may be left to the quid nunes. 
Whether if it had been done in this instance the candidate 
would have received that support on any tolerable terms, is a 
question which I have no hesitation in answering in the 
negative. For consider the situation: 

Mr. Hughes had given no offense to Governor Johnson 
before he entered California, and yet the Governor refused 
to meet and greet him. Here was the first affront, and that 
was an affront put upon, not inflicted by, Mr. Hughes. Gov- 
ernor Johnson, though in the neighborhood, refused to attend 
Mr. Hughes’ Los Angeles meeting. Governor Johnson knew 
of Mr. Hughes’ presence at a hotel where the Governor was 
staying—Mr. Hughes did not know of Governor Johnson’s 
presence. Governor Johnson neither called on Mr. Hughes 
nor made his presence known. The only explanation is that 
Mr. Rowell must have communicated to the Governor after 
his Portland interview with Mr. Hughes some message which 
fixed his antagonism. For of that antagonism there can be 
no doubt. The press commented on it at the time; and there- 
after the answer which Governor Johnson sent to Mr. 
Hughes’ telegram of congratulation when he had succeeded 
in securing the Republican nomination at the August 
primary, was in manner and matter designedly sneering and 
contemptuous and was so characterized by the newspapers. 

Governor Johnson did, by thus padding the Republican 
registry with Progressives, win the Republican nomination 
for the Senate, and the control of the organization of the Re- 
publican party of California for the next four years. After 
the primary Mr. Crocker, ignoring the Governor’s scurrile 
treatment of him, publicly declared that: ‘‘ Past political 
differences in California must be forgotten. We must unite 
to elect the candidates of our party. Vote the ticket from top 
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to bottom.’’ Governor Johnson’s response to this was to 
refuse to permit Mr. Crocker to be named as a Presidential 
elector. Indeed he refused recognition on the Republican 
State Central Committee, which he named, to any true Re- 
publican. All were Progressives headed by Chester H. 
Rowell, chairman. 

It was late in August when the management of Mr. 
Hughes’ affairs in California was turned over under the law 
to this new Republican State: Central Committee composed 
of Progressives named by Governor Johnson, and then and 
there died the Hughes campaign in California. During the 
two last important active months preceding a Presidential 
election a visitor to California would not have known that 
Mr. Hughes was a candidate. Governor Johnson, who says 
very truly that his election was assured when the result of 
the August primary was known, vehemently denies respon- 
sibility for Mr. Hughes’ defeat, and protests that his State- 
wide campaign made after the August primaries was con- 
ceived and executed on behalf of Mr. Hughes. But he fails 
to explain many things. He fails, for example, to explain 
why, his election being assured, enormous sums of money 
should have been spent on his campaign; why the bill-boards 
should have been plastered with his picture as with circus- 
posters; why his posters should have called upon the people 
to elect him as the ‘‘ man who does things ’’ and should have 
contained no reference to the Republican party whose nom- 
ination he had sought and secured, nor to Mr. Hughes, the 
head of that party; why he never called on his organization 
to support Mr. Hughes; why he never called on his followers 
to support Mr. Hughes; why if he was touring the State for 
Mr. Hughes he did not do these things; why when he spoke 
in a town he did not speak for Mr. Hughes, and why shortly 
thereafter disturbing news would begin to come in that that 
town was ‘‘ not so strong for Hughes as had been thought ’’; 
why in Los Angeles, but a few days before election, he carried 
words of cheer to the Democrats ir. a public interview pub- 
lished in the Los Angeles Express, in which he declared it 
“‘ extremely doubtful’? if Mr. Hughes would carry Cali- 
fornia and did not even then call upon his faithful to rally 
to the support of his candidate. For there is one thing which 
nobody in California questions for an instant. If Governor 
Johnson had desired the success of Mr. Hughes, one word 
to his organization of seven thousand office holders would 
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have been a guarantee of Mr. Hughes’ election. That word 
was never spoken. True it is that in the last few days of 
the campaign he said more on the platform for Mr. Hughes 
than previously he had said in all the campaign. But by that 
time he had, after his complete tour of the State, succeeded 
in whispering Mr. Hughes’ chances to death, and this be- 
lated advocacy was laughed at by his followérs and char- 
acterized as designed ‘‘ to save his face,’’ and as a punish- 
ment to Senator Phelan for having broken the ‘‘ gentleman’s 
agreement ’’ between them, under which Senator Phelan was 
to let the Senatorial situation alone and Governor Johnson 
was to do likewise as to the Presidency—the earlier under- 
standing between them charged by Mr. Heney to which I 
have adverted, coupled with the fact that Governor John- 
son’s first espousal of Mr. Hughes came immediately after 
Senator Phelan had spoken in advocacy of Mr. Patton, lend- 
ing some color to the characterization. ° 

In all this two facts stand admitted: one, that the real 
Republicans of California ardently supported Mr. Hughes. 
Mr. Crocker, for example, turning over twenty-five thousand 
dollars to the Johnson Republican State Central Committee; 
the other, that the Progressives registered as Republicans 
and conducting the Republican campaign did not support 
Mr. Hughes. The grievance of the Republican party in the 
State and nation is not that Governor Johnson and Mr. 
Rowell did not support Mr. Hughes. They had the unques- 
tioned right to support President Wilson and to call on their 
followers to do so; but they had no right to seize the control 
of the Republican party machinery by false registration, as 
they did, and then to use that control to encompass Mr. 
Hughes’ overthrow. Mr. Rowell, as chairman of the Re- 
publican State Central Committee, had no right to still Re- 
publican fears by assurances, made up to the last moment 
and until it was too late to retrieve the designed disaster, 
that Mr. Hughes was sure to carry the State by 50,000. 

It was the deliberate treachery of Governor Johnson and 
Mr. Rowell which lost Mr. Hughes the electoral vote of Cali- 
fornia. These are harsh words, but if their complete justi- 
fication is not established by the facts set forth, add to their 
consideration the following: It was in the three cities and 
counties where Johnson’s and Rowell’s strength was greatest 
that Mr. Hughes received his deepest wounds: In San 
Francisco, where Governor Johnson lives and dominates the 
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city administration; in Sacramento, the capital and seat of 
the Johnson machine; in Fresno, where Mr. Rowell and his 
paper have their homes. The Republican registration in 
San Francisco was 105,467, the Democratic registration 
38,161; yet Mr. Hughes lost San Francisco by 15,000 and 
Mr. Johnson carried it by 72,000. The Republican registra- 
tion in Sacramento was 20,128, the Democratic registration 
7,592; yet Mr. Hughes lost Sacramento County by 4,000 and 
Mr. Johnson carried it by 8,000. The Republican registra- 
tion in Fresno was 14,813, the Democratic registration 
11,369; yet Mr. Hughes lost Fresno County by nearly 3,000 
and Mr. Johnson carried it by 6,000. Again, in the upbuild- 
ing of his political machine, Governor Johnson has not for- 
gotten the press, and the campaign attitude of his subsidized 
papers merits notice. The proprietor of the Sacramento Bee 
holds a Johnson appointment on the State Board of Reclama- 
tion; emoluments, twenty dollars per day while attending to 
the business of the board and ‘‘ necessary expenses.’’ The 
Bee supported President Wilson and Governor Johnson with 
equal ardor. The proprietor of the Stockton Record is a 
Johnson appointee on the State Water Commission, salary 
five thousand dollars per annum. Like the Sacramento Bee, 


that paper supported President Wilson and Governor John- 
son with unbounded enthusiasm, in recognition of which the 
proprietor received the following letter of commendation on 
November 15th, after the result of the election was certain: 


My Dear Mr. Martin: To you and to the Stockton Record I 
want to express not only my appreciation, but my deep sense of obli- 
gation for your constant, consistent and able advocacy of that for 
which I stand. . . . The loyalty of papers like yours . .. and 
of men like you . . . contributing so much to the result, have 
my heartfelt thanks. . 

Very sincerely, 
(Signed) Hiram JoHNSON. 


In this naive statement we have the confession from the 
Governor’s own pen. Mr. Martin ‘‘ ably advocated ’’ those 
things for which Governor Johnson stood. Mr. Martin 
‘‘ ably advocated ’’ the re-election of President Wilson. 
What more is needed? 

Once before, as I have been at pains to set forth, Gov- 
ernor Johnson and Mr. Rowell, in a slightly different way, 
betrayed the Republican party. The only reason the country 
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did not then ring with it was because, while locally success- 
ful, nationally they failed. Colonel Roosevelt and Governor 
Johnson were defeated. This time Governor Jchnson and 
Mr. Rowell have succeeded nationally, and they are entitled 
to all the odium or praise which that success merits. 

Still further confirmation of this conclusion is found in 
the shifty and shifting explanations which these men con- 
tinue to put forth. Governor Johnson’s defense that he 
toured California on behalf of Mr. Hughes has been adverted 
to. At first he was inclined to admit that the Progressives 
had been estranged because he had been slighted. He even 
included Mr. Rolph, the Mayor of San Francisco, in the ar- 
raignment, and charged Mr. Hughes with having also 
‘* slighted the greatest vote-getter of San Francisco.’’ All 
San Francisco smiled at the suggestion that Mr. Rolph would 
have supported Mr. Hughes, or anybody else, in the face of 
organized labor’s pronouncement for President Wilson. 
Also the Governor’s first explanation embraced the admis- 
sion that his personal grievance made known to his people 
had worked Mr. Hughes’ defeat. This, on reflection, mani- 
festly would not do. It was a tacit admission of treason 
coupled with a showing of autocracy over a blind following, 
’ and so Mr. Rowell stepped manfully forward and proclaimed 
that the slight put on the Governor was a negligible factor 
in Mr. Hughes’ defeat. The real cause was the haughty 
arrogance of the ‘‘ Old Guard ’’ Republicans of California 
who were successful in creating the impression that Mr. 
Hughes was one of them. Mr. Rowell in this explanation 
graciously acquitted Mr. Hughes of intent to offend, excus- 
ing his conduct on the ground that he was ignorant of local 
conditions. But this explanation took no account of the fact 
that Mr. Rowell alone, and no member of the Old Guard, 
held uninterrupted converse with Mr. Hughes in Portland, 
so that all Mr. Hughes knew of local conditions came from 
the Progressives. Also this explanation failed to explain 
that the haughty arrogance of the Old Guard was put out 
of existence two months before the election, when the Pro- 
gressives took full charge of the Hughes campaign; and 
finally it did not explain why Governor Johnson and Mr. 
Rowell did not disabuse their followers’ minds of this utterly 
mistaken notion concerning Mr. Hughes’ attitude. So this 
had to be abandoned. After these and many other shiftings 
Governor Johnson, with Mr. Rowell in accord, now tell the 
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nation that in his California campaign Mr. Hughes ‘ failed 
to convince ’’ the Progressives that he carried their prin- 
ciples in his heart of hearts. As though the Progressives 
of California, who once before seized control of the Republi- 
can party to destroy its candidate, President Taft; who just 
now, while Progressives, colonized the Republican party in 
the successful effort once more to take over its management, 
and did both of these things on the mere demand of Gov- 
ernor Johnson, needed any more convincing in this campaign 
than the word of their master! 

Significant also is the fact that from neither Governor 
Johnson nor Mr. Rowell has come the slightest expression 
of the regret which a loyal follower feels over a leader’s 
downfall; no word of repining even over the destinies of the 
nation committed for four more long years to President Wil- 
son’s hands. On the contrary, Mr. Rowell’s joy over the 
result was ill-concealed, and it was with real jubilation that 
he pointed out that political lines had shifted; that the West 
and South had elected a President without the great Eastern 
and Middle Western States; that the Republican party of 
California was now thoroughly Progressive; that immediate 
effort would be made to Progressivize the national Repub- 
lican party; that failing in this it was still to be remembered 
_ that Wilson was elected because he was believed to be more 

progressive than was Mr. Hughes; that what had been done 
this time could be done again; and that it was not to be for- 
gotten that Governor Johnson was the great leader of the 
Western Progressives. Reflect on this for one moment! Mr. 
Hughes’ election would certainly have meant his renomina- 
tion four years hence, and Governor Johnson’s hopes would 
suffer a necessary deferment of eight years—enough to make 
any aspirant’s heart sick. President Wilson could look to 
no third term. In four years Democracy would be seeking 
acandidate. Who better fitted for it than this Lochinvar out 
of the West, who had given President Wilson his second 
term, and who could accept the Democratic nomination with- 
out sacrifice of principle, since, if the Republicans did not 
nominate him, it would be because they were not Progressive, 
while the Democrats were, and he above all else was, wedded 
to Progressivism. It will be interesting to watch Governor 
Johnson and Mr. Rowell’s efforts to mould the Republican 
party a little nearer to their heart’s desire by their familiar 


and practiced methods. Aurrep HotMan 
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NOT GUILTY 
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Wate the returns were coming in, California floated into 
a psychological position where it appears to the mind of the 
American people as having definitely determined the late 
election. 

No other State result has attracted such nationwide 
interest, and the theory about California has ranged from 
incredible treachery upon the one hand to unbelievably 
blind stupidity on the other. It is time for a show down on 
the facts. 

The circumstantial evidence leading up to California in- 
dicates the keenest appreciation on Hughes’ part of the value 
of Progressive support and clears him of the slightest intent 
to offend Johnson or his comrades. From the moment of 
his acceptance of the nomination Hughes was both desirous 
and insistent that the revolutionary faction of the Progres- 
sives should have high recognition in the fight. At the first 
meeting at Bridgehampton with Crane, Penrose, Smoot, 
Hemenway, et al., the executive group of the Republican 
organization, he urged the view that there must be an ade- 
quate representation of Progressives on the National Cam- 
paign Committee. And so cogently did he urge it that there 
Was no opposition. 

But it was no easy job to work it out. For example, the 
Progressive organization—through its leader Perkins—made 
its own selection of representatives and Ickes was appointed 
upon the campaign commitiee from Illinois, and no Old 
Guardsman at all. And on came Republican National Com- 
mitteeman Thompson and Republican United States Senator 
Sherman by fast Twentieth Century, and wanted to know 
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who was who in Illinois. Hughes explained that the Pro- 
gressive representatives were not appointed for leadership 
in a State, not Garfield for Ohio, not Ickes for Illinois, not 
Rowell for California. They were selected because of their 
supposed personal influence, for national service. The Re- 
publican National Committeeman was everywhere to main- 
tain his titular position—the Progressive did not oust -him 
from his relation to his State. But it was particularly the 
National Republican Committeeman’s duty to make peace 
with Progressives within his commonwealth, for the sake of 
unity and harmony and victory. And the Republicans from 
Illinois, believing that Hughes meant what he said, went 
back home, took their coats off, and, in the midst of bitter 
factional disturbance, reached an agreement by which all 
wings of the Republican party were fairly and fully recog- 
nized and brought into unison, and hostility was swallowed 
up in remarkable national meetings and ultimate and over- 
whelming Republican victory in Illinois. Progressives in 
Illinois were not regarded as penitents or interlopers, but as 
fellow comrades in a great cause. 

This was the attitude of mind in which Hughes ap- 
proached California. The existing Republican National 
Committeeman was to be the official spokesman in the State 
‘and was to be responsible for peace and harmony therein. 
And this is where Crocker comes in. For some reason good 
or bad, financial, social or occult, the California delegation 
at the Chicago convention had selected Crocker to be Na- 
tional Republican Committeeman and to guide the desti- 
nies of the campaign in that State. The Hughes principle of 
organization recognized Crocker, but it also recognized the 
responsibility of Crocker and the group who surrounded him 
to bring about a fair working agreement in a State where 
above all things this was necessary to success, because the 
Progressive, Johnson, who had already announced his sup- 
port of Hughes, had hundreds of thousands of followers. No 
stiff-backed Bourbonism, no narrow pseudo-aristocratic vi- 
sion, no petty and outworn party philosophy, no personal 
pique, no long-standing rancors, were to block the way any 
more than they did in Illinois. It was up to Crocker. It was 
up to the Republican National Committeeman in every State 
to see the national end of it through, in a broad and gener- 
ous spirit toward the Progressive organization and faction 
of the party. That was the Hughes understanding, the 
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Hughes point of view, the Hughes principle of organized 
action. 

The course of events will now illustrate how well or ill 
the national trust for the Republicans was fulfilled at the 
Golden Gate. There were many telegrams exchanged in 
arranging for the Hughes trip to the coast which are illumi- 
nating. Upon the question of who was responsible for the 
early visit of Hughes, before the bitter factional primaries, 
on the 8th of July there is a telegram to National Chairman 
Willcox from Keesling, the Republican State Chairman of 
California, backed up by another from Crocker, requesting 
‘‘a visit from Mr. Hughes to California as early in the 
campaign as possible. We assure you of a most cordial 
reception under the auspices of a reunited party.’’ National 
Chairman Willcox replied on the same day—‘‘ Disquieting 
rumors are current here of lack of co-operation looking to 
the general support in your State of all forces opposed to 
the Wilson Administration. Particular attention has been 
called to the attitude of the Los Angeles Times and a re- 
ported political blacklist.’? This has reference to the alleged 
blacklisting of Johnson and his leading lieutenants by 
Crocker, Keesling, Mike De Young of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, the famous Harrison Gray Otis of the Los 
Angeles Times, John D. Spreckles of San Diego, and men 
of their type in the old Republican machine. 

The wires now begin to disclose the fact that Johnson 
and the chief leaders in his Progressive organization are 
the bone of contention—especially Johnson who, though a 
Progressive, is a candidate for the United States Senate in 
both the Progressive and the Republican primaries. For ten 
days the wires fly about Johnson. Crocker contends that 
Republicans north and south maintain that Booth of Los 
Angeles, as a Republican and southern Californian, must 
have the nomination. ‘‘ California must have a Republican 
Senator,’’ says he; ‘‘ my efforts will be judiciously and un- 
reservedly so directed.’’? Then all hands in California begin 
to wobble about the time when Hughes shall arrive. Three 
precious weeks have been lost and it is the twenty-eighth of 
July. Crocker pleads now in a telegram of the twenty-eighth 
for Hughes to come after the primary election, and Rowell 
the Progressive National Committeeman and chief lieuten- 
ant of Johnson has no objection to the change, but is evi- 
dently impressed that what is needed is a more virile and 
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generous handling of the party meetings for the national 
candidate, rather than a scurrying to cover the other side 
of primary day. National Chairman Willcox decides in a 
telegram of the 30th of July that it is impossible at so late 
a day to change the dates for Governor Hughes. Hughes 
must go at the time already fixed or run the chance of not 
going at all. The country is wide and the period of the cam- 
paign has already been greatly foreshortened by small con- 
troversy. 

Trouble, as revealed in the wires, now shifts from John- 
son directly to Johnson indirectly, in the matter of the ar- 
rangements for greeting Hughes. Who shall preside at San 
Francisco and Los Angeles and who shall represent the Pro- 
gressives on the formal reception committees? Grave prob- 
lems, uncharted perils! There is nothing that beats the Cali- 
fornia controversy for a study in human psychology! John- 
son is the de jure and de facto Governor of the State with at 
least several hundred thousand followers, and is for Hughes 
for the Presidency. The customary courtesies would indicate 
such a man as a presiding officer. But nefas dictu! Johnson 
is a Progressive, an Ouitlander, a political pariah to Crocker, 
Keesling, De Young, Otis and Spreckles! And, worse yet, 
Johnson wishes to be the Republican candidate for United 
States Senator as he has the impious right to be under the 
statutes of the State. But why should a man who is a heretic 
and an alien dare presume to seek to qualify to lay impious 
hands upon the Republican ark of the covenant! 

Here is the nub of the California fiasco. As it was argued 
by the conservative party formalists, it was purely theologi- 
cal and medieval, neither human nor political. But, of 
course, the real fact was that there was a struggle for con- 
trol on again for the State leadership of the Republican 
party. Crocker and Keesling knew it as well as Johnson 
and Rowell. It was a fair and open struggle under the law 
of the State. That the opportunity had been made normal 
and easy by Johnson statutes was criminal only to the sacro- 
sanct party habit of mind. The West generally makes pro- 
vision for far more political flexibility than the East, and 
thrives under it. 

Hughes and Willcox wished to travel the broad gauge 
line. Solely upon his own responsibility Rowell had urged 
that Johnson preside at the Hughes meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, and Booth, the regular Republican candidate for 
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United States Senator at the Los Angeles meeting. Crocker 
was opposed. Willcox, under date of the 30th of July, 
wires Crocker—‘‘ It does not seem to me that the National 
Committee or candidate should be required to decide a mat- 
ter of this kind. . . . I might say personally and not 
officially that I think there is some force in the Governor of 
a State, supporting the Presidential candidate, having the 
privilege of presiding at one of the meetings.’’ This tele- 
gram was sent at the instance of Hughes himself. 

The flow of telegrams between Hell Gate and the Golden 
Gate proceeds. Scene shifts from who shall be chairman to 
who shall have power over the general arrangements of the 
Hughes meetings, and, above all, who shall pick the repre- 
sentative Progressives who are to be allowed to sit on the 
platform and stand in the reception line and sip the cam- 
paign lemonade and bask near, but not too near, the sun- 
light of the candidate. And this in a State where for six 
long years it has been evident that Progressives of one sort 
and another outnumber the Crocker-Keesling-De Young- 
Otis-Spreckles faction by hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands! And there ensues a furious altercation over this, 
quite out of keeping with the way a similar situation was 
. resolved in Illinois, where at the behest of Hughes and the 
National Chairman, the Progressive organization as well as 
the Progressives generally were placated into an overwhelm- 
ing Republican triumph. On the 6th of August appears a 
wire to Willcox from Rowell, the eager representative of 
Johnson and co-member with Crocker upon the Republican 
National Campaign Committee—‘‘ Present arrangements 
» » « leave me no function but invited guest. To consent 
. is not truce but surrender. . . . I am not consider- 
ing personal dignity in this but merely insisting upon mini- 
mum of authority necessary to enable me to carry out your 
request and prevent calamity to Hughes which Crocker’s 
proposed exclusion and ignoring of Progressives will pro- 
duce. THESE PLANS, IF UNCHANGED, WILL AROUSE SUCH WIDE- 
SPREAD RESENTMENT AS TO RENDER CALIFORNIA A DOUBTFUL 
STATE FOR HUGHES. . Pe 

The Crocker-Keesling group went out of their way to be 
kind to individual Progressives provided they were not asso- 
ciated too strongly with the Johnson organization. Crocker 
had Progressives with him as well as Republicans when he 
met the Hughes train at the State line. He had Progressives 
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on the platform at San Francisco. After some pressure the 
regulars in Los Angeles picked a real Johnson man to intro- 
duce a real regular to introduce Hughes in that city. But 
generally throughout the State Johnson himself and the men 
and women who were nearest to him and had proved his 
ablest lieutenants—these for the most part were made to feel 
that they were outside the pale. What the Johnson group 
were fighting for was RESPONSIBLE participation such as had 
been granted in the makeup of the National Campaign Com- 
mittee and in the whole conduct of negotiations in a State 
like Illinois. Again and again National Chairman Willcox 
in the telegrams urges Crocker to follow the spirit of Illinois 
and suggests for arrangements in California a large commit- 
tee made up as in Illinois fairly and responsibly of all wings 
of the Republican party, so that factionalism may cease. 

At this point in the telegrams Crocker’s responsibility 
takes to the tall timber. Things are growing very uncom- 
fortable between him and Rowell and in the situation gener- 
ally. He invents the legal fiction that neither he nor Rowell, 
since they are national officials, has any right to interfere in 
a State matter, but that the Hughes affair must be managed 
exclusively by Keesling’s State committee—which Rowell 
charges is merely an anti-Johnson Senatorial committee and 
has no national jurisdiction anyway. August eleventh— 
Hughes well on his way to the coast—along comes a tele- 
gram from Crocker to Rowell relayed to Willcox. Crocker 
says to Rowell—‘‘ You and I both know that as members 
of the Republican National Committee we have no authority 
over this purely California local situation.’’ 

And Hughes draws near the coast. The quarrel is not so 
close to settlement as at the beginning and has become men- 
acing. Willcox wires Rowell and Crocker to meet Hughes 
at Portland in the hope that diplomacy in the presence of 
the Presidential candidate may still avail. Rowell fulfills 
the National Chairman’s request and appears at Portland, 
and next day with Hughes goes over the controversy. 
Crocker does not accept the invitation for a quiet, detached 
conference with Hughes before all arrangements for Cali- 
fornia are completed, but turns up later at the State line 
with a numerous political retinue. 

Meantime Hughes had listened to Rowell’s urgent view, 
which in substance was as follows. Said Rowell—‘‘ You may 
decide that you will do nothing in the matter of the Cali- 
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fornia primary fight. That is formally and technically right. 
Of course you won’t decide upon anything until you talk with 
Crocker. But personally I think it is a mistake to have noth- 
ing to do with the contest. You are pretty sure to be lined 
up with the old machine wing if you go through California 
under the Crocker program. Johnson is going to win this 
fight. He has the State back of him. He represents the 
Progressive movement for this section of the country and 
the politically wise thing to do is to directly recognize him 
or the Progressives in whatever way you think best. Such 
action will be taken symbolically in the West, and will deter- 
mine the Progressive vote.’’ In substance Hughes answered 
—‘‘T think it would be unprincipled for me to take part in 
the primary fight. I have always stood for the right of the 
members of a party to thresh out their differences. The 
national candidate ought not to put himself into the scale, 
ought not to be involved.’’ 

The longer Hughes thought about it, the more certain he 
was of his position. Even if it were politically strategic, it 
seemed to him the wrong thing to do and he did not resolve 
the question on the ground of expediency. But there was 
clearly the gravest doubt in his mind of even the expediency © 
of projecting himself into the business. He could not fail to 
remember his personal relation to affairs all through the 
Kast. There were many Republicans in that section who 
were saying that, if Hughes were elected, he would further 
break up the Republican party, that he had no real party 
feeling, that his action as Governor was antagonistic to party 
solidarity. They were saying that the elder statesmen were 
not being consulted in New York, that there was too much 
Progressivism at headquarters. If he now should espouse 
Johnson’s cause in California, how would it react all through 
the East? There were hosts of perfectly good conservative 
Republicans who would cry—‘‘ There he goes again, he wiil 
throw us all the moment he gets the chance.’’ It was not 
particularly necessary to consider the remaining Old 
Guardsmen, but it was at least proper to consider the three 
and a half millions of thoroughly sincere but strict party 
Republicans in the country who:really give the Old Guards- 
men their influence and power. As for Crocker, if the titu- 
lar representative doesn’t receive recognition for the time 
being, there is an end to organization. Any man in politics 
or business understands that. 
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Thus at least reasoned Hughes as his train drew near to 
San Francisco. That night at the Civic Auditorium before a 
great audience Crocker, Keesling, and Rowell sat on the 
platform with the candidate and Crocker introduced Hughes. 
As Crocker got up to speak, some fellow in the gallery arose 
and shouted—‘‘ Three cheers for San Francisco’s favorite 
son.’’ And there was a goodly volume of applause. Hughes 
was pondering, as usual, while he was being introduced, how 
he should get into his speech. And bearing in mind numer- 
ous friendly sentiments he had heard expressed, even by 
Rowell, about Crocker as a philanthropist and personally 
a man of good repute, and spurred on by Crocker’s generous 
words of introduction which seemed to merit at least some 
slight expression of appreciation in return, Hughes began 
his speech as follows—‘‘ I salute with you San Francisco’s 
favorite son.’? Now to the Progressive mind in California 
the very name Crocker, unfortunately enough for the present 
gentlemanly and philanthropic possessor, is symbolic of the 
long struggle with Southern Pacific machine rule, with all 
its corruption and tyranny. To the Progressives Hughes 
seemed to be saluting the dead hand, the ghost of power 
and dread which still stalks through the halls of the capitol 
at Sacramento. The Progressives seem not to have paused 

_to consider that Hughes in New York and upon the Supreme 
bench was a living rebuke and menace to all the evil that was 
involved in Southern Pacific machine rule. But the next ut- 
terance was even more offensive to Progressives, and 
Hughes again fell into it naturally and innocently. ‘‘I come,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ as the spokesman of a reunited Republican party 
to talk to you of national iscues—with local differences I have 
mo concern.’’ It was straightforward and correct and logical, 
but to the Progressives it was offensive. He did not recognize 
the Johnson side of the fight. Why shouldn’t he recognize it? 
That is the way Progressives reasoned. To the Progress- 
ives of California Johnson represented a creed of liberty 
and social amelioration with which his career as Governor 
was bound up. It was a matter of national import and not 
merely of local concern. What Hughes had in mind was 
entirely friendly to Johnson. He intended to keep out of 
the primary fight on principle and he had no notion of being 
aligned with the opponents of Johnson simply because he 
did not endorse Johnson. But to the highly temperamental 
and earnest Progressives of California, to whom men and 
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events are symbols, Hughes had said precisely what the 
Old Guardsmen wished him to say. And the jig was up 
before the tour of the State had fairly begun. 

But Hughes was well received in the first great mass 
meeting at San Francisco and he got no impression, neither 
did any of the Hughes party, of frost or chill on the part 
of his great audience. The next day was crowded full of - 
engagement and incident—at the Union Iron Works at ten 
o’clock, a great outdoor meeting with a high platform, from 
which Hughes climbed down and stood among the-men and 
had them with him from the start—at noon before the Union 
League—and at one a luncheon at the Commercial Club, and 
Oakland at three. Crocker and Keesling appeared early, 
accoutered for the day and the fray. All waited for Rowell 
who arrived late and expressed regret that, because of illness 
in his family, he must quit the party forthwith. Hughes 
had only a moment with him in the hall of the hotel, but he 
listened with some disquietude to the frank recital which 
Rowell poured into his ear and which in substance appeared 
as an interview in the papers of the following morning. And 
this is what the National Republican Campaign Committee- . 
man, who was also a Progressive, later detailed freely to the 
newspapermen in the hotel lobby. Speaking of the mass 
meeting of the night before—‘‘ With such a magnificent 
audience the roof should have been torn off. I feel that 
it was very unfortunate that Mr. Hughes made his state- 
ment about keeping his hands off local conditions. We 
didn’t mind his saying that he saluted the chairman 
Crocker—that was a mere pleasantry. But his other re- 
mark was exactly what the Old Guard element was look- 
ing for. The address was not what we had hoped for 
either.’? Commenting upon what a prominent California 
Progressive had said to him over the ’phone—‘‘ Mr. Hughes 
is feeding the Californian Progressives pap; his Progressive 
utterances were milk for babes. The whole tenor of his 
speech was disappointing and unsatisfactory.’’ And, con- 
tinued Rowell, speaking now for himself—‘‘ It didn’t get 
the crowd, and the campaign has not been what we expected. 
We still hope to carry the State for Hughes and I think we 
will. But we won’t get the majority that we expected.’’ 
Then he took up another phase of criticism—‘‘ John F. 
Neylan, head of the Board of Control of this State, is one 
of our best campaign orators. He has been campaigning 
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in six counties and he told me that his peroration was the 
best that he ever wrote. He got half of it from Cicero and 
half from Daniel Webster, and it ended with the words 
Charles Evans Hughes. He told me that at one meeting 
he got fifteen persons to cheer over his peroration, and that 
everywhere else there was no cheering except for Governor 
Johnson. Then Neylan referred to the stand Governor 
Johnson had taken for Child Labor legislation—legislation 
also adopted by the National Government. Neylan said he 
tried to get by it quickly so as not to give the crowd a chance 
to cheer, and he didn’t even mention President Wilson’s 
name, referring to him only as the. Chief Executive. But he 
said his remarks were interrupted by cheering which was 
about the loudest he heard that njght.’! 

The Progressive pop valve had gore off. Rowell him- 
self, an exceedingly able and efficient, even if strongly im- 
pulsive, Johnson lieutenant, who is now the Republican State 
Chairman of California, was quick to recognize the un- 
wisdom and indiscretion of his utterance. It undoubtedly. 
did harm at a critical time. But it undoubtedly also re- 
flected over-frankly and unreservedly an unfounded but 
widespread Progressive opinion of the inner meaning of 
Hughes’ course in the State. 

But the worst is yet to be chronicled. And this time from 
the Bourbons. Between the upper and the nether millstones 
of the impetuous liberal and the blind Bourbon, the candi- 
dacy of Hughes suffered much at the Golden Gate. San 
Francisco has long been a center of fierce labor strife. The 
local arrogance of capitalism has frequently been met with 
the passionate violence of the workers. The industrial 
temper of the city is always on edge. Only a day or two 
before Hughes arrived, a strike of the Waiters’ Union had 
begun for the right to organize and share in the control of 
the conditions of restaurant toil. The waiters at the Com- 
- mercial Club were on the point of walking out, and Hughes 
was to eat there and speak there to a great gathering of the 
business men of San Francisco. What I am to say next 
Hughes knew nothing about, and I doubt if he knows it to 
this day. There was no attempt on the part of the Bourbon 
Republican escort of Hughes to pacify the situation relative 
to the waiters, although it was a situation charged with 
political dynamite. But a short time before the luncheon, 
when the gravity of the affair was brought to the attention 
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of the personal manager of Hughes, this manager went to 
the head of the Waiters’ Union in San Francisco and asked 
him frankly to hold up the walk-out from the Commercial 
Club until after Hughes’ appearance there. The head of the 
Waiters’ Union saw the unfairness of entangling a candi- 
date for the Presidency of the country in a local contro- 
versy with which he had nothing to do, and freely promised 
that the men should stay on their jobs during the luncheon, 
but said: ‘‘ There is one condition. There is to us an offen- 
sive open-shop placard hanging in the window of the Com- 
mercial Club, as in a good many other places in this town, 
declaring against our hopes and purposes. All we ask is 
that that placard be taken down from the window of the 
club while our men are serving the luncheon.’’ 

The Hughes manager went at once to Crocker and 
Keesling about the placard and they said that they would 
see what could be done. Nothing was done. And the 
Hughes manager finding that there was a powerful Re- © 
publican Bourbon on the committee with Crocker and 
Keesling who was barring the way, went at last to him also. 
He is a well-known Bourbon in San Francisco and I ought © 
to mention his name. I would do so except that in a very 
unpleasant matter it would simply be the manager’s word 
against that of an estimable gentleman! There was no third 
party at the interview. But this estimable Republican Bour- 
bon blurted out to the Hughes manager—‘‘ Take down those 
placards? Not on your life. We have got these labor 
bastards in this town where we want them at last, and we are 
not going to let up on them at all.’’ And nothing was done. 
All that the large number of ‘‘ labor bastards ’’ in San Fran- 
cisco knew was that Hughes had affronted their class. They 
could not know that, surrounded by a Bourbon cordon, and 
harassed by the hardest kind of toil himself, he had no knowl- 
edge of the real inwardness of the affair, no knowledge that 
the luncheon was being served by those whom union labor 
regarded as nondescripts gathered from outlying scab 
restaurants. If you would understand Bourbonism in Amer- 
ica, what it means and what it leads to, here is your oppor- 
tunity. At a time when the nations of the earth as never 
before are recognizing the place and power of labor in the 
life of society, when Germany has made of labor a great vital 
patriotic national asset, and the new Premier of England 
frankly and fully acclaims the partnership of labor even in 
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the government of the country, when all the great nations 
now at war are looking forward to the further elevation and 
dignity of labor when the war is done, Republican Bourbon- 
ism in San Francisco thinks in terms of ‘‘ labor bastards ”” 
and is out to fight them to the end. 

California was lost to Hughes in San Francisco. There 
were other communities in the State which went against him 
by small or good-sized majorities, but the great discrepancy 
is in San Francisco and Alameda—around San Francisco 
Bay. Johnson received only a hundred and nine thousand 
more votes than Hughes in California. Johnson was fortu- 
nate in his Senatorial adversary and so obtained a vast plu- 
rality of nearly three hundred thousand over his opponent. 
But the distance between Johnson and Hughes, something 
over one hundred thousand, was not so great when all fac- 
tors are taken into account. The ‘‘ labor bastards ’’ had 
their day in court on the seventh of November. Pete Kelly, 
who represents as a Republican the Twenty-First Assembly 
District in San Francisco, the most exclusive labor district 
in the city, where he has lived for fifty-one years, reported 
to the Republican organization long before election precisely 
what was going to happen. 

Why didn’t Hughes meet Johnson? They were at the 
same hotel for an hour at Long Beach near Los Angeles on 
Sunday afternoon. Hughes was eager to meet Johnson, 
more eager than Johnson was to meet Hughes. Johnson was 
outraged by what he regarded as the offensive treatment of 
himself by the Crocker-Keesling group before Hughes en- 
tered the State. These regular Republican gentlemen had 
made it plain to Johnson and to his friends that his absence 
from any responsible position in the vicinity of Hughes 
would be greatly preferred to his presence. Crocker invited 
him at last to the State line to meet Hughes, but of course 
Johnson regarded it as a supercilious courtesy which came 
very late. Johnson was the Governor of the State. John- 
son was far and away the chief popular leader of California 
and an active supporter of Hughes, although not technically 
as yet a Republican partisan again. Johnson was indignant, 
naturally and inevitably indignant. He was not out looking 
for Hughes. He was on a campaign trip of his own in the 
southern part of the State. 

And it must not be forgotten also that Crocker and Kees- 
ling formed a cordon about Hughes from the moment he 
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entered California. Hughes never appeared anywhere for as 
much as a half minute without Crocker and Keesling at his 
side. At Sacramento, where the woods are full of Johnson 
Progressives, the only men who sat on the platform were 
Crocker and Keesling and ‘‘ Jack ’? Higgins who had been 
removed from the State printing office by Johnson. Hughes 
never got off the rear platform of his train, but Crocker and 
Keesling got off too. He could not ride in an automobile 
without Crocker or Keesling or both. They never let him go. 
They delivered him. Here, there and everywhere. And he 
could not control it. They were where they were entitled titu- 
larly to be. The one was the National Committeeman and 
the other the State Chairman. There was nothing but their 
own sense of the wisdom of it that could efface them. Hughes 
could not do it. It was of course irksome for him, but it 
would have seemed to him cowardly to say to them that he 
was with them on the side but did not wish to be with them 
in public. Nevertheless the Crocker-Keesling cordon united 
Hughes firmly in the popular imagination with the opposi- 
tion to Johnson and sympathy with the ancien régime. 

But about the Long Beach Hotel, why didn’t Hughes and - 
Johnson meet there? Upon the Hughes side the reason is 
obvious. Hughes came for an hour and went and never 
knew that his most useful supporter in the State of Cali- 
fornia was under the same roof. If he had known it, he would 
naturally and humanly and without ceremony have sought 
out Johnson. Johnson knew that Hughes was there. He 
was informed at the desk when he registered that Hughes 
was expected shortly. But he was not interested in piercing 
the Bourbon cordon to break into the Hughes party. The 
manager of the hotel, who is a regular of the regular Cali- 
fornia regulars, and one of the committee who had Hughes 
in charge at Long Beach, knew that Johnson was upstairs, 
but he never let on to Hughes or to anybody who would be 
likely to get word to Hughes. The fact of the business is 
that it was the play of the Bourbons every minute to disso- 
ciate Hughes and Johnson. in the public mind of California, 
pending the primaries, where they expected a continuation 
of the victories which they had achieved in the Spring of 
1916 and the Fall of 1915. Reaction was expected to keep ° 
on reacting until the Johnson overthrow, and that is where 
the Bourbons fell down. 

Later in the evening at Los Angeles Hughes’ personal 
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representative learned of Johnson’s presence nearby at Long 
Beach. He persuaded Republican State Chairman Keesling 
to return with him to an interview. Crocker took no chances 
in the vicinity of the jeremiads of Johnson, and remained 
discreetly obdurate in his Los Angeles headquarters. At 
the interview the Hughes manager suggested that Johnson 
preside at the approaching meeting in Sacramento and that 
the former Governor of New York and the Governor of 
California exchange telegrams of friendship and sympathy. 
Johnson was vehement and decisive. He told the Hughes 
manager that he didn’t need to preside at any meeting of 
the Presidential candidate; that the people of the State of 
California would not wish their Governor to break through 
the cordon surrounding Hughes in order that he might shine 
in the candidate’s reflected light, and even if the people did 
wish this, he wouldn’t do it anyway. He bitterly denounced 
Keesling to his face and Crocker in his absence. He asserted 
that from the moment Hughes’ coming to California had 
been contemplated, the trip had been used by Crocker and 
Keesling and those acting with them, not for the benefit 
of Hughes but for their own petty ambitions, that they 
might again control California’s Government ‘‘ in order that 
the foul régime which controlled California prior to 1911 
may again be fastened upon the State.’’ I am quoting 
Johnson’s own words. He declared that the Crocker-Kees- 
ling group had already done Hughes incalculable harm, had 
aiready lost him such a tremendous number of votes that it 
was doubtful whether all his own efforts and the efforts of 
his friends could win the votes back, that it would be his en- 
deavor to win them back because he genuinely wished Hughes 
success and would do his utmost in his behalf. 

As to exchanging telegrams with the Presidential candi- 
date, Johnson finally informed the Hughes manager by wire 
that, although he had heartily wished, as Governor of the 
State, to extend to Mr. Hughes a cordial welcome to Cali- 
fornia, this had been blocked by the men surrounding the 
candidate who were much more interested, Johnson said, 
in his own defeat than in Hughes’ election, and had been 
blocked after such fashion that ‘‘ at this late day, when both 
our itineraries are full and fixed, and upon the eve of Mr. 
Hughes’ departure from California, for me, even at your 
suggestion to wire Mr. Hughes and for him to reply, . . . 
would be misunderstood, misinterpreted and maliciously dis- 
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torted.’? The wire expresses kindest regard to Mr. Hughes 
and best wishes for his success. 

It is easy for even casual reflection to discern at this 
stage of events and negotiations how deeply rooted and 
dominating in California the State situation was over the 
national. The long struggle between the old order and the 
new, which has been probably fiercer in California than in 
any other State of the Union, made both sides obstinate and 
hard to move. They were in the last political death clinch 
and neither side was eager for parileys or truces. 

And there was another feature of the affair which was 
dispiriting and unintelligible to Hughes and that was the 
tendency in California to drag in issues of personal charac- 
ter. Every bit of fighting that Hughes did in New York was 
on a different plane. It was Hughes’ political philosophy 
that, when you are involved in an issue of political conduct, 
it is in most cases folly to indulge in undiscriminating at- 
tacks on personal character. If you get into this, one side 
can talk as much as another, and you are at once in the midst 
of endless controversy over collateral matters—unless, hav- 
ing resorted to indiscriminate personal attack, you go fur- 
ther and adopt the methods of the demagogue to win. But 
if you are after clean, wise leadership, and then wander off 
into controversies over personal character, you simply de- 
velop a first-class row and don’t get anywhere. In his whole 
public career, Hughes never attacked anybody except after 
personal investigation and certainty. But when he was cer- 
tain, and it seemed to him wise, he never hesitated to strike. 
And he would not have hesitated in California if there had 
seemed to him to be need for it in any matter in which he 
had a right to be involved. 

But it evidently appeared to Hughes a bewilderingly dif- 
ferent political philosophy in California. To the one side 
Johnson was the last word as a demagogue. His enemies were 
unable to talk about him with rationality or patience. To 
them Johnson’s defeat and overthrow were essential to the 
maintenance of the foundations of liberty and order. To the 
other side, the Southern Pacific crowd and their successors 
alike were objects of violent hatred. They were persons with 
whom you could not trust your silverware. They were out- 
and-out second-story men. Hughes seemed to himself to be 
introduced into an atmosphere where personal contact with 
others blackened one’s own character, a fictitious and unreal 
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atmosphere, which it was hard for him to understand. 
The more he saw of it, the less he wanted to have to do with 
it. That is the way it affected him. And he took no further 
part in California, other than to send to Johnson, after the 
primaries, a message from Estes Park—‘‘ I heartily con- 
gratulate you on your nomination and I send my best wishes 
for your election. . . . I trust that there will be a com- 
plete union of forces, ensuring a thorough-going victory.’’ 
To which Johnson formally replied. 

Both groups of political hostiles dealt the candidate 
heavy: blows during the preliminaries, the one through 
Bourbon arrogance and blindness, the other through a pas- 
sionate sense of wrong because Hughes was following 
what seemed to himself to be the right principle of action, 
and would not openly express direct sympathetic recogni- 

‘tion of their side of the fight. And the preliminaries really 

settled the contest, so far as Hughes is concerned, in the 
mind of the people of the State. Not much that was done 
one way or the other after that made much difference. 

As for the speeches of Johnson himself after the prima- 

ies in Hughes’ behalf, his enemies described them as frag- 
mentary and lukewarm. So far as I have been able to exam- 
ine them, they are not open to that charge. Sometimes 
. Johnson went into the Hughes side of the discussion more 
fully than at other times, and your view of how much John- 
son did for Hughes on the stump might easily depend upon 
which speeches you selected as a basis of comparison. And 
of course, after what happened in California in August from 
the Johnson point of view, there could not fail to be some 
lingering personal resentment on the part of Johnson him- 
self and particularly on the part of members of the Johnson 
organization throughout the State. On the other hand, the 
responsibility of victory for the national ticket after the 
primary was up to the Johnson men, and most of them per- 
ceived what Johnson himself undoubtedly perceived, that 
only a measure of harm and loss could come to Johnson 
through Hughes’ defeat in California. 

That Johnson wanted Hughes out of the way so that he 
himself might run for the Presidency in 1920 is too flimsy 
a charge for rational consideration. Johnson could not know 
in advance that the result would hinge upon California. 
Johnson is of high-strung nature and sometimes over- 
imaginative about the depth of the malice of his foes, but 
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he is both astute and straightforwardly honest. And he is 
not cunning. That is the quality of the Bourbon rather 
than of the impetuous reformer. And Johnson in the recent 
contest was astute enough to know that right and self-inter- 
est ran in the same direction for him, so far as the result for 
Hughes in California was concerned. He is too practical to 
be led so early into the swamps of 1920 by political will-o’- 
the-wisps. 

The foes of Johnson have made much of his valedictory 
speech on July 8th to the Progressives when he announced 
his own espousal of Hughes, but declared that he didn’t seek 
to control the course of any other individual who had been 
in the Progressive party in the past. And also by the same 
foes Johnson has been roundly censured because two or three 
leading newspapers, such as the Sacramento Bee, whose 
editor holds an unsalaried office by appointment of Johnson, 
and the Stockton Record, whose proprietor holds a salaried 
office under the same auspices, were openly for Wilson. As 
for Johnson’s valedictory to the Progressives, anybody who 
really knows the Progressives of California, knows well 
enough that Johnson followed the only course that would 
naturally attach the greatest number of them through his 
leadership to the Republican allegiance. Any other way of 
handling men and women of this free and independent 
minded type has failed wherever it has been tried. And as 
for the newspapers that didn’t stay bought, as the political 
Bourbon would regard it, my own information about the 
proprietor and editor of these two particular publications is 
that they have frequently before had Democratic leanings, 
and anyway the attempt to control these truculently inde- 
pendent gentlemen would have resulted in readily foreseen 
disaster. 

It must be remembered also that Johnson has been un- 
der the necessity during his long fight in his native State to 
declare and assume a more or less nonpartisan or at least 
unparty-like attitude of mind and policy of action. He could 
never have revolutionized the politics and government of his 
State to such a degree except for. the support of many loyal 
Democrats. So far did he go ia his nonpartisan planning, 
that he sought in 1915 to make California permanently a 
nonpartisan State, a policy for which the people were not 
ready and which gave Johnson his first serious setback 
and buoyed his enemies up with a false hope that this year 
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they might consummate his overthrow. It is not therefore 
so much to be wondered at that the bill-posting advertising 
of the recent Johnson campaign for United States Senator 
as well as paragraphs of the Johnson speeches, carried a 
nonpartisan flavor which excited the violent suspicions of 
men who are naturally party formalists. They saw in it only 
disloyalty and treason. 

When all the factors are taken into consideration, when 
we reflect that the difference in the vote between Johnson 
and Hughes in California was slightly over one hundred 
thousand, and not three hundred thousand as many suppose, 
when we reckon up the irreducible minimum of Johnson 
Democrats, laborites, anti-Hughes women, and unrecon- 
structed Progressives who were for Johnson but not for 
Hughes, when we consider the blows that were dealt the 
Hughes candidacy by the California antagonists in the pre- 
liminaries, the wonder is that the difference between the 
Johnson vote and the Hughes vote is not greater rather 
than less. 

The root and source of the Republican catastrophe in 
California is the narrow party formalism of the Republi- 
can Bourbon. But when it comes to the four thousand 
votes or less, by which Hughes lost the State and the 
-Republicans the Presidency, any one of a half dozen proxi- 
mate causes will account for it—the peace vote, a slight 
indifference of the Johnson organization, leftover resent- 
ment from the Hughes tour of the State, the labor 
prejudice, the failure of several of the great reactionary 
newspapers to play the game fairly as between Hughes and 
Johnson—these and others. As for a corrective in time, an 
early outburst of plain brutal vigor and the swish of a club 
from the right sources upon the head of the Pacific Coast 
Bourbons for their narrow treatment of Progressive com- 
rades in the fight, is an indicated remedy that might have 
been worth trying. That is, if it had been thought wise in 
so delicate and sensitive a national situation really to get at 
the root of Republican woe in California and in the country 
generally. For when you go right down to the bottom of it, 
California, with Kansas and Washington and Utah and Ohio 
and New Hampshire, in unison still acclaim distrust of some 
of the ‘‘ old faces they used to shake hands with ’’ around 
the council board of the Republican party. 

Feeperick M. Davenport. 





PILLAGING THE PRESS 


BY DON C. SEITZ 





Tur 22,000 newspapers and periodicals published in the 
United States are facing not only complete extinction of 
profits, but in many cases confiscatory losses through the 
concentrated action of news print manufacturers imposing 
upon them a tax of approximately $45,000,000 a year. The 
war harvests reaped by the makers of semi-manufactured 
material find nowhere a richer or more undeserved rake-off 
than in this raid on the printing trade. After two languid 
years of moderate demand and reasonable prices, the print 
manufacturers, taking a leaf from the iron, steel, copper and 
chemical industries, decided to suffer no amazement at their 
own moderation, and following the annual convention of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association held in New York, 
February 24, 1916, began one of the most effective price- 
lifting movements in our history. The huge catalogue con- 
tract of the Chicago mail-order houses, amounting to some 
$3,500,000, having been safely adjusted, competition in the 
print-manufacturing trade came to a stop. The first line 
to test the printer’s pocket was that of the blotting paper 
producers. Stock sold ordinarily at five and six cents a 
pound was incontinently marked up to ten and twelve cents, 
in some instances reaching thirteen cents. Fast on the 
heels of this elevation the book gentlemen discovered that 
demand exceeded supply and that raw materials were 
scarce. Book stock selling at three and three-quarters 
cents or less moved up to six and seven cents a pound! 
Special grades selling at five and six cents were abruptly 
lifted from four to seven cents’ additional. Jobbers were 
given little consideration and customers none at all. The 
improvidence of printers, and the quick deterioration of 
supplies, caused little stock to be kept on hand by customers, 
so the exploit of elevating was easy. It only required that 
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no dealer should supply customers other than those on his 
books. The few that failed to meet this condition were 
speedily without a stock to draw upon. The book and job- 
bing houses being safely cornered it remained to ‘‘ handle ”’ 
the newspapers. This was hardly so difficult a task as the 
earlier performance, though the load was heavier and handi- 
capped by the fact that practically all roll paper, such as 
dailies use, is provided under contract. The first warning 
came when excess demand for paper above contracted quan- 
tities was called for because of the expansion of busi- 
ness in the Spring of 1916. For a brief period the rise was 
moderate. Affecting to be surprised at the ‘‘ demand ”’ the 
manufacturers first checked it by a moderate increase of two 
and three dollars a ton on the open sales. This about repre- 
sented the early increase in cost as threatened by the price 
of wires, felts, colors and clay. Colors and clay soon became 
prohibitive and were eliminated from the news-making for- 
mulas. Fourdrinier wires advanced heavily in price, from 
22 to 68 cents per pound and were of much poorer quality 
than before, requiring frequent replacement and so reducing 
production. But all these increases in the aggregate cannot 
and do not exceed $4 per ton. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has shown that for the first half of 1916 the general cost 
-of manufacturing news print was slightly less than during 
the same period of 1915, where war conditions also pre- 
vailed, but when publishers were fairly treated. 

The news manufacturers were a little slower than their 
brethren in the book and magazine branch in perfecting their 
organization, but when completed it operated with a per- 
fection that now promises to impoverish the great industry 
dependent upon it. Suddenly publishers who were short 
found that paper could be had only of jobbers and that these 
required $75 per ton for paper usually sold at $45. This 
was accepted as a necessity and as a temporary pinch. Soon 
$80 per ton was the price and then $100; in some instances 
of peculiar atrocity $120 and even $140 per ton was de- 
manded and received. The smaller and poorer the con- 
sumer, as usual in this world, the higher the price and the 
more oppressive the conditions, for on top of these savage 
increases came the curtailment of credits and in many in- 
stances a policy of payment on delivery. Ordinarily where 
in the past such combinations were formed, when not broken 
legally, they went to pieces under the competition of the 
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mills making manila or other ‘‘ craft ’? papers, which would 
turn their machinery to news making when prices rose. But, 
for the first time in the history of the trade, these grades 
joined the procession upward, going from 314 to 7 cents 
per pound, with the effect that a considerable tonnage of 
news machinery went on the coarser product, thus curtailing 
a supply soon to be sufficiently scant if all the wheels were 
turning on its behalf. Writing paper followed suit swiftly, 
doubling and sometimes trebling in cost to the consumer. 

The basic excuse for the rise in prices of grades outside 
of news was the shortage of sulphite pulp caused by the 
extinction of the German and the shortening of the Scandi- 
navian supply, upon which many book, manila and writing 
mills relied, either as a complete resource, or as a check upon 
the American producers. Sulphite, which costs about $32 
per ton to make, rose abruptly to $100 per ton—in some 
cases more. The expense of manufacturing the article did 
not increase. The sulphur’monopoly, controlled by Standard 
Oil interests, did not raise its price. Most of the sulphite 
producers were covered in their wood, lime and coal con- 
tracts. There was, however, an insane pressure to buy, and 
quick advantage was taken of this and 200 per cent profits 
secured. 

Nearly all of the news manufacturers, and all of the 
important ones, make their own sulphite. They also grind 
their own wood. The enhanced cost of book, caused a 
demand for ground wood stock to take the place of low-priced 
grades, and thereupon ground wood went soaring, reaching 
in some cases $45 per ton, at which price, of course, its cost 
was less than half that of sulphite. It also established an- 
other ‘‘ basis ’’ for estimating the value of news print. 

One reason why the combination of news print mills de- 
layed getting into complete operation was because of the time 
taken in ‘‘ organizing ’’ the Canadian competition. This 
was done by forming the ‘‘ Canadian Export Association ”’ 
to which customers from America were referred by the 
mills. In this way secret deals were prevented and the situ- 
ation controlled. One Western publisher was notified in 
the morning that his mill could no longer supply him. In 
the afternoon an agent of the Association called to take his 
order at a price of about $25 per ton above the figure he 
had been paying. In the States the combination worked as 
neatly, but with rougher methods. Each mill was ‘“ sold 
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out ’? when asked to compete or to give a price. This left 
the publisher the choice of accepting the figure named by 
his existing source of supply, or going into the market where, 
despite the ‘‘ shortage ’’ and ‘‘ desperate conditions,’’ a 
supply can always be had at $100 per ton! 

In mid-December the International Paper Company, a 
legitimate corporation, announced a uniform price in the 
15-cent freight zone of $3.10 per 100 pounds, which with 
freight and cartage meant $66 per ton delivered, against the 
former average of $2.15, or $43 per ton, all charges being 
included, a net gain of $23 per ton. It should not cost 
the corporations, properly managed, more than $33 per ton 
to manufacture paper. Allowing $4 for freight and cartage 
we have a profit of $29 per ton. A twenty-nine dollar in- 
crement on a thirty-three dollar article may be modestly 
described as handsome! 

What has happened to the small consumer is tersely 
described by Mr. H. B. Varner, publisher of The Herald, at 
Lexington, N. C., Chairman of the Paper Committee of the 
North Carolina Newspaper Association, in a complaint alleg- 
ing conspiracy and extortion, laid before the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. He says: 


Notwithstanding the declaration of the paper mills that they 
have no paper to sell, such members of our associations as have no 
contracts have gone into the open market and secured paper, but 
at prices that are ruinous and extortionate; to wit, from 534c. 
to 7c. per pound. Members of our association who still hold con- 
tracts have been unable to renew them. The price which they are 
paying under existing contracts is less than $50 a ton, and the 
lowest figures at which such members have secured offers are from 
$65 to $140 a ton. This lowest price, so far as I have been able 
to learn, has only been made to one newspaper in the State, and 
represents a profit of not less than $35 a ton on the mill cost of 
making paper. The increased expense to one of our largest papers 
in the State, by reason of the prevailing prices in the open market, 
is $59,000, which increase will entirely absorb all of its profits. 

We have every reason to believe, and do believe, that a combina- 
tion exists between the American and Canadian manufacturers, 
through which all competition has been destroyed. Newspapers 
can only secure their supplies from concerns with which they have 
been dealing, and they must pay whatever price is demanded. 


It is pleaded on behalf of the manufacturers that the 
- industry has long been on an unprofitable basis; that there 
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should be a high and permanent increase in the price of 
paper and that the one-cent daily should go, the increased 
income from circulation passing to the paper maker, and 
the diminished circulation resulting, usually from 36 to 40 
per cent., insuring him against the need of expanding his 
business or otherwise exerting himself. It is quite possible, 
if the artificial situation created by the conspirators can be 
maintained, the one-cent paper of large circulation will have 
to go. The increase on such a sheet using 30,000 tons of 
paper a year is about $750,000 per year. There are six 
papers with a tonnage of this magnitude, two of which have 
no Sunday editions to help out, and none of which makes 
a profit sufficient to cover the tax. At least one of these faces 
a loss of $600,000 per year. 

The 15,000-ton consumers are of course as badly, if not 
worse off, in proportion. It is a safe calculation that in 
New York City alone, where several of the larger papers are 
protected in their supply, there will be a net loss to the 
others of fully $2,000,000 per year, either in the form of 
extinguished profits or actual deficit, assuming that the 
one-cent price will hold for the next twelve months. Boston 
faces approximately $1,500,000 shrinkage; Providence $300,- 
000; Chicago $1,500,000, and so on down the line to the 
pocket of the humblest printer in the country town. 

There was, and remains, a just basis for some action 
on the part of the manufacturer. Evils, the result of his 
own practices, have tended to make his lot hard. When 
timber was cheap and grew near the edge of the rivers, 
where it could be rolled on to the ice and floated down with 
the current in the Spring, competition cut the price of 
paper delivered as low as $1.65 per 100 pounds, or $33 per 
ton, delivered. The late Hugh J. Chisholm, first President 
of the International Company, sold some paper from his 
Otis Falls mill as low as $1.60, or $32 per ton delivered in 
New York. There was a reckless, passionate desire to 
destroy the forests and sell their fibres for money, regard- 
less of profit or the future. There was no thought of con- 
servation, none of replanting. No forest trees were saved 
to allow nature to attempt a new growth. Instead thou- 
sands of acres went into useless brush, fires ate up the rich, 
damp soil in which the young conifers flourished, and the 
timber supply crept farther and farther away from the 
streams. The cutting was done in deep snow, leaving high 
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stumps, worth in the aggregate many tons of pulp. Often, 
indeed, floods came from the denuded lands, taking away 
dams, stopping mills and desperately revenging the out- 
rages upon the forests. Labor, too, rose against them. 
Wearied with eleven or twelve-hour shifts, seven days in 
the week in lonely towns back in the woods, it forced three 
shifts of eight hours each, adding something to the cost, 
improving output and efficiency, but cutting out the Sunday 
run. 

Prices therefore rose in steps. From $1.65 to $1.75 per 
100 pounds was the move of the middle nineties. There 
were flurries, and during the war with Spain $2.50 was com- 
manded in spots, then $1.85 became the standard figure; 
five years ago this became $2.00 and in another year $2.15. 
These raises, though considerable, representing $10 per ton 
in fifteen years, were in no way commensurate with the 
present extortion. 

Beside the timber question, many mills were built with 
large bonuses of common stock to enhance the bonds and 
the preferred, leading to over-capitalization, which is now 
very much in evidence. A justly capitalized mill should 
not cost more than $20,000 per ton of output. There are 
mills, advantageously situated, representing much less than 
this. The International, organized in 1898, represents about 
$50,000 per ton! In its 18 years of life it has added but two 
new machines to its equipment, though possessing some of 
the best water powers and woodlands in the United States 
and Canada. When it is figured that consumption increases 
at the rate of about 6 per cent. per annum, it will be seen 
that when so great a corporation stands still it becomes a 
eonsiderable factor in creating a squeeze. 

On the side of the publishers there has been recklessness 
in size, in reducing price to the public, and in the taking 
back of unsold copies. This last wasteful and unwarranted 
custom is being blotted out by the crisis. Formerly ‘ full 
returns ’’ were almost universal. This meant an average 
waste of at least fifteen per cent.—fifteen per cent. of undue 
forest destruction and undue demand upon the manufacturer. 

Extortion and oppression are not lightly endured in 
America. Enterprise and energy in the past have usually 
come to the rescue. That no excuse for existing prices exists 
on the cost side can be demonstrated by this table of the 
charges against a ton of paper at a modern mill: 
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Stock : Cost per ton of Paper 
first quarter of 1916. 
Ground Wood, 80 7/10 per cent 
Sulphite, 19 3/10 per cent 


$21. 625 


Superintendence 
Felts and Wires 
Belts 


Electric Power St. ...............0-- 
Barn, Store House 

Machine Shop 

Cores, Finishing Material 

R. R. Operation Maintenance 
Demurrage 

Miscellaneous Operating 
Administrative Salaries and Expenses. . 


Interest on Notes, Bonds and Loans.... 
Wrapper and White Waste Loss 
$10.615 


$32.240 


The crisis, real and severe, will prove a test for the newly, 
created Federal Trade Commission. Created on the ‘live 
and let live ’’ theory, it must determine in the inquiry now 
in progress how far conspiracy can be allowed to collect on 
behalf of incompetence and over-financing, and whether one 
industry shall have the unlimited right to destroy another. 

Don €. Serrz. 





THE PERILS OF SCANDINAVIA 


BY JULIUS MORITZEN 





Arter withstanding, for two years and a half, blandish- 
ments and threats and acts of provocation, the Scandinavian 
countries find themselves face to face with the most momen- 
tous period of the Great War in its relation to the neutrality 
declarations of Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 

Will Scandinavia be able to maintain this neutrality for 
any considerable length of time? There are those whose 
(judgment counts for much who declare it little less than a 
miracle that athe northern nations are not by this time in- 
‘volved in the’ European struggle. A matter scarcely less 
remarkable is the fact that in spite of Norway and Denmark 
leaning toward the Entente Allies, and Sweden quite out- 
spokenly in favor of Germany, their interests as neutrals 
in the northern waters so far have overtopped every other 
consideration. Scandinavia’s united front, as based on the 
Malm6 agreement, unquestionably went far toward causing 
the belligerents to respect the neutrality of the three nations 
up to the present time. 

Recent events, however, have such direct bearings on 
Scandinavian affairs that their importance cannot be over- 
estimated. First of all, the German submarine campaign, as 
directed against Norwegian shipping, constitutes a serious 
menace quite beyond the mere destruction of ships and car- 
goes and loss of life involved. The situation passed the 
danger mark only when Norway, goaded to a point where she 
refused to permit U-boats to enter territorial waters except 
under restrictive conditions, had to modify her opposition 
because to insist threatened the severing of diplomatic rela- 
tions. But the German-Norwegian submarine controversy 
is by no means at anend. And the British Cabinet changes, 
involving the expectation that Lloyd George’s policies will 
call:for an intensified prosecution of the war both on land 
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and water, brings home to Scandinavia the possibility that 
there will soon come a repetition of the Jutland sea fight with 
the English fleet the aggressor, and even nearer the coasts 
of the northern lands. The consequences of Great Britain’s 
determination to win the war at all costs must be left to the 
imagination. 

While much has been made recently of a change in 
Swedish sentiment, Germany’s submarine campaign in the 
Baltic having proved disastrous to Sweden’s merchantmen 
engaged in trade with Russia, it would be well not to place 
too much confidence in this change as favoring the Entente 
cause. It is quite true that the Stockholm press, including 
some of the most pro-German newspapers of the capital, 
have stamped the U-boat warfare as now conducted in the 
Baltic as an ‘‘ incomprehensible aggression.’?’ But Sweden 
is still very far from being reconciled to Russia as a friendly 
neighbor. If the die were cast to-day there is hardly any 
question as to where the Swedish people would stand. Be- 
tween the two evils,—and war would be to any of the Scan- 
dinavian nations an unmitigated misfortune now,—Sweden 
undoubtedly would throw in her lot with the Central Powers. 

As a matter of fact, diplomacy having proved a failure 
in the Balkans in so far as concerns the Entente Allies, no- 
serious attempt to make it effective elsewhere is likely to 
be made from this date on. Force, and force alone, will be 
the decisive means. The writer is of the opinion that, not- 
withstanding the Malmo conference between the three Scan- 
dinavian kings, and the subsequent meetings between the 
ministers of foreign affairs of Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, the northern pact is not sufficiently binding to place 
all Scandinavia in alignment with either of the belligerent 
groups in case the one or other nation becomes involved. 
As Sweden has least to gain from falling out with Germany, 
so Norway might calmly arraign herself on the side of 
England and rely on the British fleet to fight her battles 
for her. As for Denmark, her position as a buffer state is 
such that it imperils the nation. 

Scandinavia’s prosperity as a result of the prolongation 
of the war is as certain a fact as is danger that this 
very prosperity is a contributing cause to the perils con- 
fronting Denmark and Norway, and to some lesser extent 
Sweden. The sinking of Norwegian and Danish ships by 
German submarines in the North Sea and the Arctic Ocean 
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is a result of Germany’s determination to impede as much 
as possible shipments of food and ammunition to Great 
Britain and her Allies. The Teutonic Powers, further, are 
exasperated beyond expression because importations into 
Denmark and Norway are regulated through agreements 
with England which stipulate that certain products sold to 
Danish and Norwegian houses can under no circumstances 
be re-exported to Germany. On their part, Denmark and 
Norway enter the complaint that this English restriction 
often leaves them without sufficient raw products for home 
consumption. The plentitude of money in Scandinavia 
rather points in the direction of a state of affairs where the 
war is blowing both cold and hot. Evidently the selling 
power of the Scandinavian countries is far from being 
impaired. If sky-rocket prices obtain for necessities in the 
northern lands, it is because both England and Germany are 
willing to pay abnormally for all sorts of products. 

The Roumanian campaign has been watched from the 
Scandinavian capitals with no slight amount of apprehen- 
sion. So long as Denmark, Norway and Sweden were essen- 
tial to the Central Powers as valuable sources of supply, 
it seemed the best policy to base trade relations on friendli- 
ness. In the case of Denmark and Norway, however, there 
is no denying that the transactions were without the least 
show of sentiment. We have the goods, the Danes, for 
instance, say. If you do not buy at our figures, we shall sell 
to England. 

But here is Roumania in the grip of the Central Powers. 
Vast granaries are said to be in the hands of the conquerers; 
oil and coal and iron abound in the land. Is it not possible, 
argue sagacious financiers of Copenhagen, that very soon 
the Germans will care little for what we can sell them? 
When Danish agricultural products no longer are as neces- 
sary to the Teutonic Powers as when the Balkan campaign 
was incomplete, what effect may this have on the military 
policy of von Hindenburg, as he contemplates what David 
Lloyd George may have in mind regarding the campaign in 
the west? 

The Scandinavian outlook is far from reassuring. It is 
not at all surprising that Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
sent identical notes to the belligerents in support of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s request for information. The answer of the 
Entente Allies to Germany’s peace proposal scarcely suits 
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Scandinavia, which believes that another year of war will 
undo all. she has done for the maintenance of her neutrality. 
On the other hand, whatever may be the attitude of the 
‘American Government in its relations to the warring na- 
tions, there is reason to believe that it will shape also the 
course of Denmark and Norway. Here again it would be 
unwise to include Sweden, even though she, like her sister 
nations, is a party to the identical Scandinavian note. The 
Swedish problem in reality is one that calls for separate 
solution. Malm6 conferences and ministerial meetings not-- 
withstanding, the writer cannot conceive it possible that 
Swedish sentiment would sanction anything that would aid 
Russian expansion in any direction. 

And yet there is just one possible chance that Sweden 
may be made to view her Muscovite neighbor in a different 
light. It is in regard to Finland. Of course, a recovery of 
this one-time Swedish province is not considered likely, but | 
a change of policy by Russia regarding Finnish nationality. 
may do much toward appeasing the uneasiness of the 
Swedes. With Belgian, Serbian and Polish nationalism of 
such great concern to the belligerents, why not come to a 
definite understanding touching Finland? is Sweden’s query. 

Now that the neutral nations have assumed an attitude 
of mediation, let the ultimate effect of this move for peace 
be what it will, it is not impossible that when negotiations 
finally get under way these neutrals will succeed in getting 
themselves heard at the council-table. Then may be the time 
for Finland to take her grievances before the unbiased opin- 
ion of the world. That the Finnish question is also a Scandi- 
navian question there can be no doubt. It is entirely proper 
to consider the future of Finland in relation to the world- 
war and what is to come later. 

We may as well be honest with ourselves and confess 
that the silence that encompasses the Finnish problem now, 
is due to a distinct desire not to embarrass the cause of the 
Entente Allies. That may be a good policy from the stand- 
point of expediency, but, historically considered, such an 
attitude has its flaws. Since this terrific conflict of the 
nations is expected to settle many issues of long and vexa- 
tious standing, why not make it all-embracing enough to 
benefit a people which deserves a much better treatment than 
has been accorded it in the past? 

In view of the Entente Allies’ respect for the treaty* 
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rights of small nationalities, at least a promise should be 
held out to Finland that at the conclusion of the war she 
will have restored to her the constitutional rights guaran- 
teed by both the predecessors of Nicholas II. and the Czar 
himself. Perhaps the hands of Great Britain have been tied 
by virtue of an alliance that compels the strictest adherence 
to principles of understanding making for a successful 
prosecution of the war. But Russia ought to realize, with- 
out any foreign pressure being brought to bear, that when, 
early in the war, she promised autonomy to Poland, she 
would have been a gainer had she at the same time relaxed 
her legislative efforts to make of Finland a complete non- 
entity. It is not pleasant to refer to what some may argue 
bears not at all on the merits of the cause for which the 
Entente Allies stand. But, looking into the future, which all 
constructive writing must do at this juncture of the gigantic 
struggle, no element should be overlooked that may aid in 
clarifying the reasoning power of public opinion. 

The Manchester Guardian some months ago contained a 
strong protest against the published Russian programme 
regarding Finland. It was in the form of a letter by tie 
London editor of the Afton-Tidningen, of Stockholm. The 
writer regretted the course Russia was following regarding 
Finland, and he blamed the German propaganda in Scandi- 
navia on the reactionary nationalism practised on the Finns, 
(he Swedish ‘‘ Activist ’’ movement for participation in the 
war on the side of Germany almost became a success owing 
to the Finnish situation. History alone will tell what pres- 
sure Scandinavia as a whole has withstood in order to keep 
out of the European maelstrom. It is not yet too late for 
Czar Nicholas to play a trump card by promising to give 
Finland what she asks for—the restoration of the régime 
that was in force prior to the date of the celebrated mani- 
‘festo of February, 1899, together with the modifications 
contained in the new laws extending the competence of the 
Finnish Diet in 1906. There is every ground for insisting 
that in case the neutral nations are to have a voice in the 
peace negotiations they must. not consider the positions of 
- any so-called oppressed peoples without according to Fin- 
land a share of sympathetic and material support. A wholly 
satisfied Europe will demand that nothing less be done. 

There is a well-defined belief in informed European 
circles that in case England had gone to the assistance of 
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Denmark in the war of 1864, Schleswig-Holstein would not 
have been ceded to Prussia, and that, further, the present 
world-war would have been avoided. Be that as it may, 
it is quite certain that the foundation stone upon which Bis- 
marck built the German empire was the war with Denmark. 
The Austrian war of 1866, and the overthrow of France 
four years later, completed the military structure of the 
Germany that the Iron Chancellor left as a heritage to the 
people of the empire. Now, the Kiel Canal, linking up the 
Baltic with the North Sea, was possible of accomplishment 
only when Denmark lost the southern provinces, forming 
two-fifths of the Danish Kingdom. The Danish grievance, 
however much time may have healed the wound inflicted half 
a century ago, is that there has never been a settlement of 
the duchies question. The treaty of peace between Prussia 
and Denmark stipulated that fifteen years after the trans- 
fer a vote should be taken among the Danish population 
of Schleswig with a view to ascertaining whether they 
should remain German or become again Danish subjects. 
But Clause 5 of the Treaty of Prague was later abro- 
gated through the Treaty of Berlin. No plebiscite was 
ever taken. 

Does Denmark expect that when the general settlement 
of European affairs takes place, the Schleswig-Holstein 
question will be allowed to ask a hearing? There are vari- 
ous opinions among leading Danes as to what may be antici- 
pated in that direction. Georg Brandes, the noted critic and 
scholar, believes that the matter can be determined only by 
a referendum, the people of northern Schleswig themselves 
voting .whether they want the change. To acquire the 
duchies on any other basis, Brandes affirms, would be most 
ill-advised, and eventually lead to discord, if not war. The 
population of Holstein and the southern part of Schleswig 
are absolutely German, and these would never willingly 
submit to a change of nationality, is the opinion of the Danish 
authority. 

It is hardly necessary at this late day to reiterate what 
has been Germany’s policy regarding Schleswig. Perhaps 
it would be just a matter of common justice to put into effect 
Clause 5 of the Treaty of Prague in order to complete the 
programme of the Entente Allies relative to what is due the 
smaller nations, and such of their former subjects as are 
now under foreign rule. Will Germany of her own volition 
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order a plebiscite for northern Schleswig? Is it the purpose 
of the Entente Allies to press the question around the peace 
board? Denmark is making no move toward that end now, 
satisfied if she retains her sovereignty under conditions that 
threaten her very existence should she make one false step 
at this fateful hour. 

Since the inception of the war, Germany has kept close 
watch over the frontier separating her from Denmark. 
Despite Danish neutrality declarations, the Central Powers 
have been on guard against surprise attacks by way of the 
Jutland peninsula. The old fortresses in the former Danish 
territory were strengthened early, and cverything possible 
done to safeguard the Kiel Canal. The greatest peril to 
Denmark lies in a possible invasion of the country from the 
south in order to prevent a hostile landing on Danish soil 
with a view to destroying the vital artery affording German 
war vessels free passage between the Baltic and the North 
Sea. Once this is gone, Germany’s strength will be sapped 
beyond repair, according to the best military and naval 
opinion. With the Kiel Canal obliterated, England’s pre- 
dominance as a sea power would be even more complete than 
it is now. 

The mining of northern territorial waters by the Scan- 
dinavian nations, as well as the further mining of the Baltic 
and the North Sea by the belligerents, constitutes no less a 
menace than a protection to the respective interests. To 
make effective their neutrality, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden probably have done everything humanly possible 
considering their limited resources as military nations. 
Violation of Scandinavian soil will never be accomplished 
without a determined struggle to make the invader pay 
dearly for his effort. It is to be hoped that the three 
northern rulers and their advisers, who heretofore have 
exercised no slight skill as between Scandinavian interests 
and the belligerents’, will continue to steer the ships of fate 
safely past the shoals and rocks that lie in the pathway of 
neutrality so long as the war lasts. If Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden come out of this warfare themselves unhurt, 
it will be a demonstration of what can be done under circum- 
stances the most remarkable since Napoleon rode rough- 
shod across the Continent. 

Aside from the dangers threatening Scandinavian neu- 
trality, however careful the nations of the north may be 
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in the observance of international amenities, a situation 
has been created within the countries themselves which con- 
stitutes a peril of far-reaching consequence. A speculative 
wave, caused by the creating of innumerable stock com- 
panies, has been sweeping across Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden. The influx of money has indeed been tremendous. 
It was a wholly unlooked-for thing that Scandinavia should 
assume such importance as an industrial and mercantile 
center at the senvicc of the belligerents. But these com- 
paratively small countries have displayed a power of 
productiveness really marvelous. Outputs have been 
quadrupled as compared with conditions prevailing before 
the war. As wages have risen to unheard-of proportions, so 
the cost of living to-day is beyond all former calculations. 
But there is money in circulation in unlimited quantities; 
the banks are overflowing with new-found wealth; the era of 
prosperity is such that most people in Denmarl: and Norway, 
in particular, shut their eyes as to what will come when the 
war ends. 

For stock companies, many of the mushroom variety, 
flourish like the proverbial green bay-tree. The bourses of 
Copenhagen and Christiania have become centers for a trade 
in shares that remind one of Wall Street. It is to be remem- 
bered that before the war, stock transactions in Scandinavia 
were largely of the investment character. To-day, specula- 
tion is rampant, and paper is being absorbed quicker than 
the printing presses can furnish the newly organized com- 
panies with certificates. Shipping concerns, canning fac- 
tories, machine works, many of them, it is true, of sterling 
worth, have increased their capital legitimately. But it is 
not these that constitute the danger within the countries of 
the north. It is the establishments of the paper variety; 
those whose promises rest on little more than the agitation 
of the hour, the desire for making money overnight. Here 
is a. menace that Scandinavian financiers with foresight are 
working with might and main to combat lest the financial 
changes due io arrive with the establishment of peace over- 
whelm the countries. <A situation has been created, there- 
fore, quite analogous to that in the United States. Only, 
Americans have become accustomed to taking chances. In 
Scandinavia, on the other hand, the novelty of making money 
without direct effort is likely to be followed by a void so 
uncomfortable that the predictions are freely made that sud- 
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den peace would prove to the speculative element of the 
north a catastrophe of vast dimensions. 

The Governments of the three Scandinavian countries 
have not been idle in view of what may impend at any time. 
Warnings lave been issued from time to time against indis- 
criminate buying of shares the solidarity of which is prob- 
lematic. <A particularly popular form of enterprise is that 
of fishing concerns. A few trawlers are bought, and at once 
the newspapers are floated with advertisements inviting ~ 
subscriptions. But, of course, there are great concerns 
antedating the war by many years, whose earnings have 
been tremendous within comparatively recent times. 

Now, if it were possible to remove the present and 
future menace due to inflation and speculative greed, Scan- 
dinavia stands to gain much from the establishment of 
peace from the point of view of world-trade. There is a 
solid element in Denmark, for instance, which is now at work 
preparing for the moment when the war shall end. Let the 
consequences to the unwary be what they may, men of the 
caliber of M. Emil Glueckstadt, one of the leading bankers 
of Copenhagen, who, in association with other prominent 
financiers, has organized a trans-Atlantic shipping and trad- 
ing company with a capital of 15,000,000 kroner, are not 
likely to make a mistake in anticipating great things for 
Denmark at the conclusion of the war. South America is to 
be included in the extensive programme mapped out by this 
Danish enterprise. And the Copenhagen Free Port, already 
of such importance to the country’s trade and industry, is 
to be enlarged forthwith to meet the inereased demand for 
steamship space. 

So, while the perils of Scandinavia are very great to-day, 
a bright future awaits these neutral countries should they 
be able to weather the storms raging without. Is it any 
wonder that such strenuous efforts are being made by 
the respective Governments to retain the good will of all 
the belligerents? Scandinavia counts on being called upon 
to aid in rebuilding devastated Europe, with goods, with 
money; both morally and materially, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden look for strained relations between the present war- 
ring Powers for years after the war ends. The go-between 
will be an essential step before anything approaching pre- 
war conditions is established. 

Viewed as a whole, the Scandinavian horizon is not 
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without its bright spots. Politically considered, the inter- 
national times are out of joint. But a reorganized Europe, 
based on equity and justness, cannot fail to leave Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden as they are to-day. The war has been 
the means of strengthening a bond whose foundation is due 
to both racial and geographical sameness. The rulers of 
the three countries built perhaps much better than they 
thought when that Malmo conference established a common 
basis to serve a common purpose. Of course, as already 
stated, a violation of Scandinavian sovereignty at any point 
could hardly prevent the northern alliance from falling 
asunder. But, as its purpose is good, perhaps the moral 
aspect of this union of related peoples will cause the bellig- 
erents to respect Scandinavia’s neutrality throughout the 
war. 

If, as has been declared, Socialism is to play a conspicu- 
ous role in the restoration of peace in Europe, the voices 
of the Danish, Norwegian and Swedish Socialists will be 
heard with full effect when the hour for negotiations 
arrives. The Socialistic régime in Denmark has assumed 
a strength calculated to make a deep impression throughout 
the Old World. President Wilson found Danish Socialists 
in entire harmony with his move for a stock-taking of bel- 
ligerent claims. 

All this, however, is quite beside the issue of the moment, 
—early peace, or war for an indefinite length of time. Each 
day makes the situation of the northern neutrals more 
fraught with danger. As yet the new British policies have 
not been put into effect to any noticeable degree in the 
‘theaters of war contiguous to Scandinavia. When once ' 
Lloyd George acts, the future will be more easily defined. 

Junius Morirzen. 








JOFFRE, LYAUTEY, NIVELLE 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 





MarsHaL JorrFre, relieved of his arduous task of patrol- 
ing the western battle-front, several hundred miles long, 
now takes up a heavier task, as supreme commander. The 
work on the fighting line, which carried him ceaselessly along 
its whole extent, from Belgium to Alsace, is very largely one 
of tactics: of the detail and method of sectional fighting. 
But there are the supremely difficult questions of strategy 
also, and especially the strategical problem of correlating 
the whole vast system of Entente armies and Entente offen- 
sive, which includes Africa and Asia, as well as eastern and 
western Europe. And this correlation has not always been 
successful. For, while the rapid succession of offensives in 
Galicia—to relieve Austrian pressure on the Trentino; on 
the Somme—hboth to help Russia and to relieve Verdun; 
and then on the Carso plateau—to take rapid advantage of 
Austrian weakness, succeeded, there was serious failure at 
Gallipoli and in Mesopotamia, in Serbia and, lastly, in Rou- 
mania. And, while none of these failures seriously weakened 
‘any of the major Entente Powers, it is undeniable that suc- © 
cess at these points, instead of failure, would have definitely 
forwarded the Entente cause. 

Marshal Joffre is eminently qualified to give the wisest 
counsel here: no man better. For he has seen active service 
in both Asia and Africa; he knows Russia, the Russian army 
and its leaders well; he has seen the great English army 
expand under his eyes to twenty times its original size; he 
has visited the fine army of Italy. He has, moreover, the 
large and penetrating insight of a statesman, and his present 
position, a little removed from the smoke and noise of the 
conflict, will give him the opportunity, which. he lacked 
before, quietly to weigh and consider the weighty problems 
which remain to be solved. 
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We do not sufficiently realize the splendid training that 
the generals of France have gained, in her great colonial 
possessions, which stretch from Tonking to Guiana. We 
have grown accustomed to think of the period following the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870 as one of depression and 
shrinkage for France. In reality, it was the beginning of 
one of the greatest periods of expansion in her history; for 
while, in Alsace and eastern Lorraine, she was despoiled of 
territory covering 5,600 square miles, France built up, in the 
years immediately following, a colonial empire of nearly five 
million square miles, more than four times greater than the 
total of the German colonies at their greatest extent, and 
containing very rich regions like Tongking (310,000 square 
miles), some two-thirds of Algeria and Tunis (with a total 
of 267,846 square miles), the French Congo (553,000 square 
miles), Madagascar (226,000 square miles), and added 
greatly to her holdings in West Africa, which now total more 
than 1,600,000 square miles; there is also an area of a million 
and a half square miles, not included in the figures cited, in 
the Sahara and French Sudan, an area by no means all 
desert, since it has a population of 800,000. When we re- 
member that France herself has an area of 207,000 square 
miles, we see how great an achievement this is, carried out 
almost in silence and without advertisement, during the very 
period we are inclined to think of as one of shrinkage and 
depression. 

Not only has France occupied these vast territories; she 
has admirably organized and administered them, so that they 
have already a valuable import and export trade, each more 
- than $150,000,000 yearly. France has shown herself to pos- © 
sess the golden hand, in dealing with subject populations, 
as England has, in her best work in the East and Egypt. 
Indeed, the extent, success and wealth of these French 
colonies was one of the baits which aroused German cupidity, 
as was made evident in the negotiations at Berlin, on the 
eve of the war, between the British Ambassador and the 
German Chancellor—the discussions which gave to the world 
the deathless phrase ‘‘ a scrap of paper ’’; five days earlier, 
the German Chancellor assured Sir Edward Goschen that 
‘* provided that the neutrality of Great Britain were cer- 
tain, every assurance would be given to the British Govern- 
ment that the (German) Imperial Government aimed at no 
territorial acquisitions at the expense of France should they 
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prove victorious in any war that might ensue.’’ The British 
Ambassador ‘‘ questioned His Excellency about the French 
colonies, and he said that he was ‘ unable to give a similar 
undertaking in that respect.’ ’’ 
i, Particularly good work, in the colonial field, was accom- 
plished by the late General Gallieni in West Africa, Tongking 
and Madagascar, as is recorded in his charming books; ex- 
cellent work was done by Joffre, both in Tongking where, 
among other things, he organized a very successful indus- 
trial exhibition, and on the upper Niger, now linked by a 
railroad, in part constructed by Joffre, with France’s very 
old colonies on the West African coast. General Roques, 
who succeeded Gallieni at the French War Ministry, and 
General Lyautey, who has just taken General Roques’ place 
there, had the same training: the training that made so 
many great pro-consuls of the British Empire: so many men 
like the Lawrences, like Cromer and Kitchener. 

There is one large and very valuable territory, now prac- 
tically a part of France’s colonial empire, though not yet 
formally incorporated in it, which has not yet been men- 
tioned: Morocco, at the northwest corner of Africa, over 
against Spain and Britain’s base at Gibraltar, and because 
of that position, of special importance to these two Powers. 
Morocco is surrounded on all sides by French territory, of 
which the old French colony of Algeria is the most valuable 
and important part; with the consequence that the frontier 
possessions of the French colonies have been perpetually 
menaced and disturbed by the chronic anarchy and brigand- 
age which passes for ‘‘ native rule ’’ in this ancient Moslem 
‘realm; at the best, it is really armed tyranny; at the worst, 
it degenerates into atrocious cruelty. For, fine as the re- . 
ligion of Mahomet may be, in certain ways, it has never 
taught its devotees how to govern subject populations with 
anything like justice and humanity, whether in India, in 
Egypt, in Turkey or in Morocco. 

It follows that France had certain interests, certain re- 
sponsibilities, in Morocco, shared by no other Power. But 
Germany, and especially the German expansionists, were 
eager to oust France from Morocco, and make it a German 
colony. From this motive, two incidents arose, which gravely 
disturbed the peace of Europe, and brought France and Ger- 
many to the verge of war. The first occurred in the early 
spring of 1905, when France was bringing pressure to bear 
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on the Sultan, to introduce certain reforms which would 
temper that ‘‘ absolute despotism, unrestricted by any laws, 
civil or religious,’? which was called the Government of 
Morocco. At this critical juncture, the German Kaiser sud- 
denly descended, on March 31, on the port of Tangier, and 
made an inflammatory address, declaring that the Sultan 
was a free and independent sovereign, not bound to obey any 
foreign pressure; that sudden and sweeping reforms were 
undesirable in Morocco; and the German interests in 
Morocco must be safeguarded. This was followed by a de- 
mand for a general European conference to settle the affairs 
of Morocco. 

Germany’s action was, and was intended to be, deliber- 
ately provocative, the more so that Germany had previously 
admitted the rights of France to be paramount there. It 
was a brandishing of the mailed fist, as in China, five years 
earlier, with its result of rapine and murder of Chinese popu- 
lations; it was a characteristic piece of sabre-rattling, like 
that three years later, when Austria violated the Berlin 
Treaty by seizing Bosnia-Herzegovina, and thus inflamed 
the already dangerous Serbian question; it was the kind 
of ill-mannered bullying which was rapidly making the inter- 
national life of Europe intolerable, with the ugly shadow 
of German Weltmacht. It was an attempt to exercise that 
world-domination even before it had been established. 

A conference was called, at Algeciras, close to Gibraltar, 
early in 1906. On nearly all the disputed points the majority 
of the Powers voted with France. Not only Great Britain 
and Russia, but Germany’s ally, Italy, admitted the claim 
of France to special political interests; even Austria did not 
always follow Germany. 

Germany had failed. It was necessary to try again. She 
found an opening when, in 1910, a year of constant unrest 

culminated in the rebellion of the tribes round Fez against 
the Sultan. By March, Mequinez had been captured by the 
rebels, a new Sultan proclaimed and Fez invested by con- 
siderable forces. On April 26, France, at the Sultan’s call 
for help, sent a force to Fez and the rebellion was sup- 
pressed, the Sultan abdicating in favor of his brother, a few 
months later. This left France stronger in Morocco, and 
Germany immediately demanded compensatory gains, send- 
ing the gunboat Panther to the Moroccan port of Agadir to 
enforce her claims. It was the mailed fist once more. Un- 
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fortunately, the French Government, inspired thereto by 
Caillaux, who has more than once proven himself to be the 
evil genius of France, on this occasion yielded, and, in return 
for the recognition by Germany of France’s dominant inter- 
ests in Morocco, ceded to Germany the western part of the 
French Congo, on the frontier of the Cameroons, an area of 
107,000 square miles. Happily, this strip has now been 
brought once more under the tricolor, by the combined 
French and British victory in the Cameroons. 

It was in the midst of this dangerous and explosive 
Moroccan situation that General Lyautey, the new French 
War Minister, received his administrative training and ac- 
complished a large and far-reaching success. Lyautey had 
earlier served under Gallieni, both in Tongking and Mada- 
gascar, and proudly boasted that he was ‘‘ a pupil of Gal- 
lieni ’’; from that very able proconsul he learned the two 
cardinal points of Gallieni’s system: to turn army officers 
into civil administrators, as soon as they had occupied a 
territory; and to handle all supplies on the principle which 
we have since learned, in this country, to call ‘‘ efficiency.’ 

In north-western Africa, Lyautey served first at Ain- 
Sefra, capital of one of the districts of Southern Algeria, 
where the ceaseless turmoil in Moroceo across the border 
threatened to spread its flames into French territory also. 
He was given an independent command and a free hand, 
and did his difficult work splendidly. He showed talent of 
a very high order, not only as a soldier but even more, 
perhaps, as an administrator, a statesman who, even at that 
early day, clearly saw France’s great opportunity in 
Morocco. 

From 1908, two years after the Algeciras settlement, to 
1911, when Germany once more disturbed the peace of 
Morocgan relations, Lyautey worked steadily and effectively 
on the Moroccan frontier. When, in 1912, the treaty of Fez 
created the French protectorate over Morocco (a settlement 
recognized by England, Russia, Belgium, Spain, Holland, 
Portugal, Denmark, Austria-Hungary and Germany). the 
office of Resident-General in Morocco was created on April 
28, 1912, and General Lyautey was chosen to fill it, exercising 
civil and military powers; reporting directly to the Foreign 
Office in Paris; preserving the dignity of the Sultan, and 
safeguarding the interests of all nations concerned. The 
Sultan has palaces at Rabat on the Atlantic, at Mequinez 
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and Fez in the center of Morocco, and at Marakesh, and 
visits each of these cities periodically. The seat of the 
Resident-General is at Rabat on the west coast, where the 
Sultan for the most part resides. It is very like the British 
protectorate over Egypt, with a British High-Commissioner 
acting with the Sultan of Egypt, and is likely to prove as 
beneficent for the native population. 

This was General Lyautey’s position when the war was 
precipitated by the violation of Belgian neutrality on August 
4, 1914. France was in the hands of a comparatively weak 
government, though her army had been splendidly reorgan- 
ized and strengthened by General Joffre, who, for three 
years, had been at the head of the General Staff. The 
Government at Paris, in which the sinister influence of Cail- 
loux (who had alienated to Germany the great Congo tract, 
since restored to France), was still strong, until Joffre 
summarily dealt with it, counseled Lyautey to follow a timid 
policy: to gather all Europeans in the coast towns; to with- 
draw his garrisons from the more distant southern outposts; 
and, at the same time, to send as many troops as possible 
to fight in France. 

Lyautey was quite unable to see wisdom in this policy 
of cowardice, and quite unwilling to carry it out. Instead, 
while he did send troops, and far more than had been ex- 
pected, to France, troops had included the gallant Askris 
who fought so valiantly at the Marne and in so many later 
battles, Lyautey determined to strengthen and extend his 
garrisons in the south and on the frontiers, instead of weak- 
ening them; and, while the armies of France were winning 
signal victories in Europe, the Resident-General was carry- 
ing on a vigorous campaign in Morocco, not only against 

refractory tribes of bandits, but against the inflammatory 
agents of the Kaiser, who, by scattering gold among the 
Moslems, were seeking, here as in Egypt, Persia, Tripoli and 
India, to stir up a Jihad, a ‘‘ holy war ’’ against Christianity, 
as represented by the Entente Powers.. But, thanks to the 
vigor and wisdom of Lyautey, while the tribesmen grew 
rich on German gold, the Kaiser did not thereby profit. The 
_ strength and prestige of France steadily increased. German 
troops, in the famous Feldgrau, did indeed arrive in Mo- 
rocco; but they came as prisoners of war, to build roads 
and railways for the French. The natives of Morocco are 
not fools; they were well able to grasp the true significance 
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of this fine object-lesson, displayed for their instruction by 
the wise Resident-General. 

Thus, in General Lyautey’s own words, did ‘‘ Morocco 
take her place in the war.’’ At a meeting with the leaders 
of the southern tribesmen, he thus outlined his policy: 


To bring to the country the maximum of progress, of security, 
of social and economic development; to make of Morocco in every 
way a great state with modern equipment, by utilizing the wonderful 
resources of her people, who are intelligent, laborious and open to 
all practical innovations; but, on the other hand, to allow the coun- 
try to develop according to its own genius, scrupulously respecting 
its customs, its law, its traditions, its religion, and leaving intact the 
great ancestral influences which have spontaneously come to the 
assistance of the French, maintaining positions that have been won 
in the social hierarchy; in a word, leaving men and things in their 
places and carefully abstaining from dividing against itself the 
house of Moroccan society, which has hitherto rested on firm 
foundations. 


This is exactly the traditional policy of England in India; 
and, as in India, it brought forth fruits of well-being and 
security to Morocco. So much so that, from September to 
November, 1915, while trench warfare was at its height in 

‘France and the great Champagne offensive was being 
fought, General Lyautey found time and means to organize 
an industrial exposition at Casablanca, the most consider- 
able seaport, with a Christian population of 20,000, just as 
Joffre at an earlier date had organized an exposition in 
Tongking. The French Government sent two of its repre- 
sentatives, MM. Sarraut and Ferry, to survey the work the 
Resident-General had so ably accomplished in Morocco, and, 
in an extended tour of the great province, which is a trifle 
larger in area than France, they were able to judge of the 
solidity of the results he had gained. Large contributions 
of men, to fight in the armies of France, and of Moroccan 
wheat to feed these armies, confirmed an excellent impres- 
sion, and, when the French Government was reorganized for 
victory, the portfolio of war was given to the great soldier- 
administrator, General Lyautey, who had builded so wisely 
and so well in Northern Africa. 

It was in Northern Africa also, in Algeria, that General 
Nivelle first saw active service. A boy of fourteen at the 
time of the Franco-Prussian war, he was too young to take 
part, with Joffre, Gallieni and Pau, in the fight against the 
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invader; but not too young to feel deeply the defeat and 
spoliation of France. He studied both at the Ecole Poly- 
technique and at Saint-Cyr, and fitted himself to serve with 
equal proficiency in the infantry, the cavalry and the artil- 
lery. He was particularly noted, as a subaltern, for horse- 
manship, and was a reckless rider in regimental steeple- 
chases. But he finally found his way into the artillery. 

In 1900 the Dowager-Empress of China, that magnificent 
and sinister old woman who was for so many years ‘‘ the 
only man in China,’’ counseled thereto, perhaps, by Prince 
Tuan, had skillfully transformed the semi-revolutionary, 
Boxer organization into a force directed against the foreign 
residents in China, and had at least connived at their attacks 
on the foreign legations at Pekin. The killing of the German 
envoy inspired the Kaiser to his famous allocution advising 
his soldiers to emulate, in punishing China, the exploits of 
Attila and his Huns, and expeditionary’forces were sent 
through Tien-tsin to the Chinese capital ’‘to free the besieged 
legations. France joined in this expedition, sending a con- 
siderable force under General Voyron, and to this force 
Major Nivelle, as he then was, was attached. The French- 
men, absolutely setting aside all counsels to savagery, be- 
haved with large constraint and humanity and, when they 
withdrew, left an excellent name in the Celestial Kingdom. 
But, before they went, they had a graceful duty to perform, 
and this duty was entrusted to General Nivelle. This was 
due, we are told, not only to his high reputation as an 
officer, but also, in an especial way, to his proved gifts as a 
linguist. Perhaps his accurate and fluent knowledge of Eng- 
lish has been one factor in his choice for his new command. 
Like Kitchener, General Nivelle can ‘‘ keep silent in ten — 
languages.’ 

By a singular piece of good fortune, Major Nivelle was 
moved to record the carrying out of the duty entrusted to 
him in a group of letters and, from them, we are able to 
glean a charming impression not only of the manner in which 
he fulfilled his mission and of the strange sights he saw, 
but of the character of Robert Nivelle himself, with his fine 
gift of observation, touched always with keen, gently ironic 
humor. 

First, as to the nature of his mission. The Emperor of 
Korea had, it seems, supplied horses and cattle and much- 
desired cigarettes to the French expedition. The horses, 
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unfortunately, died of glanders; the cattle were eaten; but 
the cigarettes held good. It became necessary to convey the 
thanks of France to the Emperor and at the same time to 
repatriate the 150 Corean drovers, and this was Major 
Nivelle’s double task. He passed, on his way, through the 
Manchurian harbor of Chinwan-tao. Theoretically, he 
writes, the harbor should remain ice-free. Practically, it is 
blocked, particularly when the temperature drops to 24 
degrees below zero, as it did when he was there, in January, 
1901. Behind a treacherous ice-pack, which ships can ap- 
proach only at points that are constantly changing place, 
the sea formed a veritable stew of ice, a gigantic sherbet, 
which oars could not break into, while the screws of steam- 
launches churned it in vain. Twenty-four degrees below, and 
the *‘ yellow wind,’’ that terrible wind from the Mongolian 
deserts, against which all furs are impotent. Before them 
a crazy sea lifted the huge ice-blocks to prodigious heights 
and sent them crashing together with a sinister grinding; 
to the left and behind them a splendid panorama blurred 
by the thick yellow dust, the ancient Wall of China, which 
descends with a thousand capricious windings from the 
‘ Manchurian mountains, and comes to die there, in the sea: 
‘‘ an unforgettable spectacle; we passed there, on that in- 
hospitable coast, a few hard and beautiful hours which will 
remain forever present to my memory.”’ 

One is tempted to quote endlessly: his observations on 
Chemulpo, on Korea; but we come to other hours, hard and 
beautiful, which have made, we may well believe, a still 
deeper impress on his memory: the opening hours of the 
great war which has already brought France such undying 
glory. Colonel Nivelle was then stationed at Besancon under 
the Juras, in command of the Fifth Artillery, which is a 
part of the Seventh Army Corps. Ordered into Alsace, 
with the first French offensive, he was cited in the order of 
the day for a brilliant exploit: furiously bombarding a 
group of German guns, he put their artillerymen to flight 
and captured them all, 24 in number: the first considerable 
trophy of the war. At the Battle of the Marne, the Seventh 
Corps with its artillery formed a part of General Maun- 
oury’s army, nearest to Paris and facing General von 
Kluck’s right, and Colonel Nivelle’s guns had their share in 
the victory of the Ourcq, which gained such signal praise 
from the great Commander-in-Chief, as ‘* the fulfillment of 
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Forty-three years of waiting for retribution.’? When the 
(German armies were driven back upon the Aisne, a specially, 
obstinate counter-attack forced the Seventh Corps to with- 
draw again to the south of the river. Nivelle, with splen- 
did vigor, seized the right instant, led his batteries out into 
the open space between pursuers and pursued, let the Ger- 
mans come close in their serried ranks and then opened fire 
on them with such deadly precision that few of the 6,000 
Germans ever returned to their trenches. In October, 1914, 
a few weeks later, Nivelle was made a General of Brigade. 
‘At the head of his brigade he broke a sudden Teuton drive’ 
on Soissons. He was rapidly promoted to the command of 
a division and then an army corps: the famous Third Corps 
of Normandy. In April, 1916, when Verdun was hard 
pressed by the greatest offensive a single army ever organ- 
ized, General Nivelle was sent to succor the heroic fortress 
which General Sarrail had so finely defended during the 
great Battle of the Marne. So determinedly did he play his 
part there, and with such signal success, that he was, within 
a few weeks, put in command of the whole Verdun army, 
when he proceeded to break the back of the Crown Prince’s 
army, at a cost, to Germany, of not less than half-a-million 
men. 

But General Nivelle is no mere defensive fighter. His 
magnificent exploits, in retaking territory before Verdun, 
in fewer hours than it had taken months for the Crown 
Prince to capture it, and at a loss of only one French soldier 
for each five hundred Germans who had fallen there,—these 
magnificent exploits are fresh in all our memories. And 
now, when he tells his men that the method of attack is 
proven, that the victory of France is absolutely certain, we 
can see that he has more than made good his words by his 
acts. One doubts not that, in the early future, we shall see 
him deal terrible blows, terrible in their force and their pre- © 
cision, for the honor of France, for liberty, for justice, for 
humanity. 

Cakes JOHNSTON. 





POLITICAL IDEALS 


BY THE HONORABLE BERTRAND RUSSELL 





In dark days, men need a clear faith and a well-grounded 
hope; and as the outcome of these, the calm courage which 
takes no account of hardships by the way. The times through 
which we are passing have afforded to many of us a con- 
firmation of our faith: We see that the things we had 
thought evil are really evil, and we know more definitely 
than we ever did before the directions in which men must 
move if a better world is to arise on the ruins of the one 
which is now hurling itself into destruction. We see that 
men’s political dealings with one another are based on wholly 
wrong ideals, and can only be saved by quite different ideals 
from continuing to be a source of suffering, devastation, 
and sin. 

Political ideals must be based upon ideals for the indi- 
vidual life. The aim of polities should be to make the lives 
of individuals as good as possible. There is nothing for 
the politician to consider outside or above the various men, 
women and children who compose the world. The problem 
of politics is to adjust the relations of human beings in such 
a way that each severally may have. as much of good in 
his existence as possible. And this problem requires that 
we should first consider what it is that we think good in the 
individual life. 

To begin with, we do not want all men to be alike. We 
do not want to lay down a pattern or type, to which men 


of all sorts are to be made by some means or another to — 


approximate. This is the ideal of the impatient adminis- 
trator. A bad teacher will aim at imposing his opinion, and 
turning out a set of pupils all of whom will give the same 
definite answer on a doubtful point. Mr. Bernard Shaw is 
said to hold that Troilus and Cressida is the best of 
Shakespeare’s plays. Although I disagree with this opinion, 
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I should welcome it in a pupil, as a sign of individuality; 
but most teachers would not tolerate such a heterodox view. 
Not only teachers, but all commonplace persons in authority, 
desire in their subordinates that kind of uniformity which 
makes their actions easily predictable and never incon- 
venient. The result is that they crush initiative and indi- 
viduality when they can, and when they cannot, they quarrel 
with it. 

It is not one ideal for all men, but a separate ideal for 
each separate man, that has to be realized if possible. Every 
man has it in his being to develop into something good or 
bad: there is a best possible for him, and a worst possible. 
His circumstances will determine whether his capacities for 
good are developed or crushed, and whether his bad impulses 
are strengthened or gradually diverted into better channels. 

But although we cannot set up in any detail an ideal of 
character which is to be universally applicable—although we 
cannot say, for instance, that all men ought to be industrious, 
or self-sacrificing, or fond of music—there are some broad 
principles which can be used to guide our estimates as to 
what is possible or desirable. 

We may distinguish two sorts of goods, and two corre- 
sponding sorts of impulses. There are goods in regard to 
which individual possession is possible, and there are goods 
in which all can share alike. The food and clothing of one 
man is not the food and clothing of another; if the supply 
is insufficient, what one man has is obtained at the expense 
of some other man. This applies to material goods gener- 
ally, and therefore to the greater part of the present econo- 
mic life of the world. On the other hand, mental and spirit- 
ual goods do not belong to one man to the exclusion of 
another. If one man knows a science, that does not prevent 
others from knowing it; on the contrary, it helps them to 
acquire the knowledge. If one man is a great artist or poet, 
that does not prevent others from painting pictures or 
writing poems, but helps to create the atmosphere in which 
such things are possible. If one man is full of good-will 
towards others, that does not mean that there is less good- 
will to be shared among the rest; the more good-will one 
man has, the more he is likely to create among others. In 
such matters there is no possession, because there is not a 
definite amount to be shared: any increase anywhere tends 
to produce an increase everywhere. 
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There are two kinds of impulses, corresponding to the 
two kinds of goods. There are possessive impulses, which 
aim at acquiring or retaining private goods that cannot be 
shared; these center in the impulse of property. And there 
are creative or constructive impulses, which aim at bringing 
into the world or making available for use the kind of goods 
in which there is no privacy and no possession. 

The best life is the one in which the creative impulses 
play the largest part and the possessive,impulses the small- 
est. This is no new discovery. The Gospel says ‘‘ Take 
no thought saying, what shall we eat, or what shall we drink, 
or wherewithal shall we be clothed? ’’ The thought we give 
to these things is taken away from matters of more im- 
portance. And what is worse, the habit of mind engendered 
by thinking of these things is a bad one; it leads to compe- 
tition, envy, domination, cruelty, and almost all the moral 
evils that infest the world. In particular, it leads to the 
predatory use of force. Material possessions can be taken 
by force and enjoyed by the robber. Spiritual possessions 
cannot be taken in this way. You may kill an artist or a 
thinker, but you cannot acquire his art or his thought. You 
may put a man to death because he loves his fellow-men, 
but you will not by so doing acquire the love which made 
his happiness. Force is impotent in such matters: it is only, 
as regards material goods that it is effective. For this reason 
the men who believe in force are the men whose thoughts 
and desires are preoccupied with material goods. 

The possessive impulses, when they are strong, infect 
activities which ought. to be purely creative. A man who has 
made some valuable discovery may be filled with jealousy 
of a rival discoverer. If one man has found a cure for cancer 
and another has found a cure for consumption, one of them 
may be delighted if the other man’s discovery turns out 
a mistake, instead of regretting the suffering of patients 
which would otherwise have been avoided. In such cases, 
instead of desiring knowledge for its own sake, or for the 
sake of its usefulness, a man is desiring it as a means to 
reputation. Every creative impulse is shadowed by a pos- 
sessive impulse; even the aspirant to saintliness may be 
jealous of the more successful saint. Most affection is ac- 
companied by some tinge of jealousy, which is a possessive 
impulse intruding into the creative region. Worst of all, 
in this direction, is the sheer envy of those who have missed 
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everything worth having in life, and who are instinctively 
bent on preventing others from enjoying what they have not 
had. There is much of this often, in the attitude of the old 
towards the young. 

There is in human beings, as in plants and animals, a 
certain natural impulse of growth, and this is just as true 
of mental as of physical development. Physical develop- 
ment is helped by air and nourishment and exercise, and 
may be hindered by the sort of treatment which made Chi- 
nese woman’s feet small. In just the same way, mental 
development may be helped or hindered by outside influences. 
The outside influences that help are those that merely pro- 
vide encouragement or mental food or opportunities for 
exercising mental faculties. The influences that hinder are 
those that interfere with growth by applying any kind of 
force, whether discipline or authority or fear or the tyranny 
of public opinion or the necessity of engaging in some totally. 
incongenial occupation. Worst of all influences are those 
that thwart or twist a man’s fundamental impulse, which is 
what shows itself as conscience in the moral sphere; such 
influences are likely to do a man an inward damage from 
which he will never recover. 

Those who realize the harm that can be done to others by 
any use of force against them, and the worthlessness of the 
goods that an be acquired by force, will be very full of 
respect for the liberty of others: they will not try to bind 
them or fetter them, they will be slow to judge and swift 
to sympathize; they will treat every human being with a 
kind of tenderness, because the principle of good in him is 
at once fragile and infinitely precious. They will not con- 
demn those who are unlike themselves; they will know and 
feel that individuality brings differences and uniformity 
means death. They will wish each human being to be as 
much a living thing and as little a mechanical product as it 
is possible to be; they will cherish in each one just those 
things which the harsh usage of a ruthless world would 
destroy. In one word, all their dealings with others will be 
inspired by a deep impulse of reverence. 

What we shall desire for individuals is now clear: strong 
creative impulses, overpowering and absorbing the instinct 
of possession; reverence for others; respect for the funda- 
mental creative impulse in ourselves. A certain kind of 
self-respect or native pride is necessary to a good life: a 
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man must not have a sense of utter inward defeat if he is to 
remain whole, but must feel the courage and the hope and 
the will to live by the best that is in him whatever outward 
or inward obstacles it may encounter. So far as it lies in a 
man’s own power, his life will realize its best possibilities if 
it has these three things: creative rather than possessive 
impulses, reverence for others, and respect for the funda- 
mental impulse in himself. 

Political and social institutions are to be judged by the 
good or harm that they do to individuals. Do they en- 
courage creativeness rather than possessiveness? Do they 
embody or promote a spirit of reverence between human 
beings? Do they preserve self-respect? 

In all these ways, the institutions under which we live 
are very far indeed from what they ought to be. 

Institutions, and especially economic systems, have a 
profound influence in moulding the characters of men and 
women. They may encourage adventure and hope, or timid- 
ity and the pursuit of safety. They may open men’s minds 
to great possibilities, or close them against everything but 
the risk of obscure misfortune. They may make a man’s 
happiness depend upon what he adds to the general pos- 
sessions of the world, or upon what he can secure for 
himself of the private goods in which others cannot share. 
Modern capitalism forces the wrong decision of these 
alternatives upon all who are not heroic or exceptionally 
fortunate. 

Men’s impulses are moulded, partly by their native dis- 
position, partly by opportunity and environment, especially 
early environment. Direct preaching can do very little to 
change impulses, though it can lead people to restrain the 
direct expression of them, often with the result that the 
impulses go underground and come to the surface again 
in some contorted form. When we have discovered what 
kinds of impulse we desire, we must not rest content with 
preaching, or with trying to produce the outward manifes- 
tation without the inner spring: we must try rather to alter 
institutions in the way that will, of itself, modify the life 
of impulse in the desired direction. 

At present our institutions rest upon two things: prop- 
erty and power. Both of these are very unjustly distributed ; 
both, in the actual world, are of great importance to the hap- 
piness of the individual. Both are possessive goods; yet 
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without them many of the goods in which aJl might share 
are hard to acquire as things are now. 

Without property, as things are, a man hag no freedom, 
and no security for the necessities of a tolerable life; with- 
out power, he has no opportunity for initiative. If men are 
to have free play for their creative impulses, they must be 
liberated from sordid cares by a certain measure of security, 
and they must have a sufficient share of power to be able to 
exercise initiative as regards the course and conditions of 
their lives. 

Few men can succeed in being creative rather than pos- 
sessive in a world which is wholly built on competition, 
where the great majority would fall into utter destitution 
if they became careless as to the acquisition of material 
goods, where honor and power and respect are given to 
wealth rather than to wisdom, where the law embodies and 
consecrates the injustice of those who have towards those 
who have not. In such an environment, even those whom 
nature has endowed with great creative gifts become in- 
fected with the poison of competition. Men’ combine in 
groups to attain more strength in the scramble for material 
goods, and loyalty to the group spreads a halo of quasi- 
idealism round the central impulse of greed. Trade Unions 
and the Labor Party are no more exempt from this vice than 
other Parties and other sections of society; though they are 
largely inspired by the hope of a radically better world. 
They are too often led astray by the immediate object of 
securing for themselves a large share of material goods. 
That this desire is in accordance with justice, it is impos- 
sible to deny; but something larger and more constructive 
is needed as a political ideal, if the victors of tomorrow are 
not to become the oppressors of the day after. The inspir- 
ation and outcome of a reforming movement ought to be 
freedom and a generous spirit, not niggling restrictions and 
regulations. 

The present economic system concentrates initiative in 
the hands of a small number of very rich men. Those who 
are not capitalists have, almost always, very little choice as 
to their activities when once they have selected a trade or 
profession; they are not part of the power that moves the 
mechanism, but only a passive portion of the machinery. In 
spite of political democracy, there is still an extraordinary 
degree of difference in the power of self-direction belonging 
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to a capitalist and to a man who has to earn his living. 
Economic affairs touch men’s lives, at most times, much 
more intimately than political questions. At present, the 
man who has no capital usually has to sell himself to some 
large organization, such as a railway company for example. 
He has no voice in its management, and no liberty in politics 
except what his trade union can secure for him. If he hap- 
pens to desire a form of liberty which is not thought im- 
portant by his trade union, he is powerless: he must submit 
or starve. 

Exactly the same thing happens to professional men. 
Probably a majority of journalists are engaged in writing 
for newspapers whose politics they disagree with: only a 
man of wealth can own a large newspaper, and only an acci- 
dent can enable the point of view or the interests of those 
who are not wealthy to find expression in a newspaper. A 
large part of the best brains of the country are in the Civil 
Service, where the condition of their employment is silence 
about the evils which cannot be concealed from them. A 
Nonconformist minister loses his livelihood if his views dis- 
please his congregation; a Member of Parliament loses his 
seat if he is not sufficiently supple or sufficiently stupid to 
follow or share all the turns and twists of public opinion 
In every walk of life, independence of mind is punished by 
failure, more and more as economic organizations grow 
larger and more rigid. Is it surprising that men become 
increasingly docile, increasingly ready to submit to dicta- 
tion and to forego the right of thinking for themselves? 
Yet along such lines civilization can only sink into a Byzan- 
tine immobility. | 

Fear of destitution is not a motive out of which a free 
creative life can grow, yet it is the chief motive which in- 
spires the daily work of most wage-earners. The hope of 
possessing more wealth and power than any man ought to 
have, which is the corresponding motive of the rich, is quite 
as bad in its effects: it compels men to close their minds 
against justice, and to prevent themselves from thinking 
honestly on social questions, while in the depths of their 
hearts they uneasily feel that their pleasures are bought by 
the miseries of others. The injustices of destitution and 
wealth ought to be rendered alike impossible. Then a great 
fear would be removed from the lives of the many, and hope 
would have to take on a better form in the lives of the few. 
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But security and liberty are only the negative conditions 
for good political institutions. When they have been won, 
we need also the positive condition: encouragement of crea- 
tive energy. Security alone might produce a smug and sta- 
tionary society; it demands creativeness as its counterpart, 
in order to keep alive the adventure and interest of life, and 
the movement towards perpetually new and better things. 
There can be no final goal for human institutions; the best 
are those that most encourage progress towards others bet- 
ter still. Without effort and change, human life cannot re- 
main good. It is not a finished Utopia that we ought to 
desire, but a world where imagination and hope are alive 
and active. 

It is a sad evidence of the weariness mankind have suf- 
fered from excessive toil that their heavens have usually 
been places where nothing ever happened or changed. 
Fatigue produces the illusion that only rest is needed for 
happiness; but when men have rested for a time, boredom 
drives them to renewed activity. For this reason, a happy 
life must be one in which there is activity. If it is to be also 
a useful life, the activity ought to be as far as possible 
creative, not merely predatory or defensive. But creative 
activity requires imagination and originality, which are apt 
to be subversive of the status quo. At present, those who 
have power dread a disturbance of the status quo, lest their 
unjust privileges should be taken away. In combination 
with the instinct of conventionality,! which man shares 
with the other gregarious animals, those who profit by the 
existing order have established a system which punishes 
originality and starves imagination from the moment of first 
going to school down to the time of death and burial. The 
whole spirit in which education is conducted needs to be 
changed, in order that children may be encouraged to think 
and feel for themselves, not to acquiesce passively in the 
thoughts and feelings of others. It is not rewards after 
the event that will produce initiative, but a certain mental 
atmosphere. There have been times when such an atmos- 
phere existed: the great days of Greece, and Elizabethan 
England, may serve as examples. But in our own day the 
tyranny of vast machine-like organizations, governed from 
above by men who know and care little for the lives of those 
whom they control, is killing individuality and freedom of 


1In England this is called “a sense of humor.” 
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mind, and forcing men more and more to conform to a uni- 
form pattern. 

Vast organizations are an inevitable element in modern 
life, and it is useless to aim at their abolition, as has been 
done by some reformers, for instance William Morris. It is 
true that they make the preservation of individuality more 
difficult, but what is needed is a way of combining them 
with the greatest possible scope for individual initiative. 

One very important step towards this end would be to 
render the government of every organization democratic. 
At present, our legislative institutions are more or less 
democratic, except for the important fact that women are 
excluded. But our administration is still purely bureau- 
cratic, and our economic organizations are monarchical or 
oligarchic. Every limited liability company is run by a 
small number of self-appointed or co-opted directors. There 
can be no real freedom or democracy until the men who do 
the work in a business also control its management. 

Another measure which would do much to increase liberty 
would be an increase of self-government for subordinate 
groups, whether geographical or economic or defined by 
some common belief, like religious sects. A modern state is 
80 vast and its machinery is so little understood that even 
when a man has a vote he does not feel himself any effective 
part of the force which determines its policy. Except in 
matters where he can act in conjunction with an exception- 
ally powerful group, he feels himself almost impotent, and 
the government remains a remote impersonal circumstance, 
which must be simply endured, like the weather. By a share 
in the control of smaller bodies, a man might regain some of 
that sense of personal opportunity and responsibility which 
belonged to the citizen of a City State in ancient Greece or 
medieval Italy. 

When any group of men has a strong corporate conscious- 
ness—such as belongs, for example, to a nation or a trade 
or a religious body—liberty demands that it should be free 
to decide for itself all matters which are of great importance 
to the outside world. This is the basis of the universal 
claim for national independence. But nations are by no 
means the only groups which ought to have self-government 
for their internal concerns. And nations, like other groups, 
ought not to have complete liberty of action in matters 
which are of equal concern to foreign nations. Liberty de- 
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mands self-government, but not the right to interfere with 
others. The greatest degree of liberty is not secured by 
anarchy. The reconciliation of liberty with government is 
a difficult problem, but it is one which any political theory 
must face. 

The essence of government is the use of force in accord- 
ance with law to secure certain ends which the holders of 
power consider desirable. The coercion of an individual or 
a group by force is always in itself more or less harmful. 
But if there were no government, the result would not be 
an absence of force in men’s relations to each other: it 
would merely be the exercise of force by those who had 
strong predatory instincts, necessitating either slavery or 
a perpetual readiness to repel force with force on the part 
of those whose instincts were less violent. This is the state 
of affairs at present in international relations, owing to the 
fact that no international government exists. The results 
of anarchy between states should suffice to persuade us that 
anarchism has no solution to offer for the evils of the 
world. 

There is probably one purpose, and only one, for which 
the use of force by a government is beneficent, and that 
is, to diminish the total amount of force used in the world. 
It is clear, for example, that the legal prohibition of murder 
diminishes the total amount of violence in the world. And 
no one would maintain that parents should have unlimited 
freedom to ill-treat their children. So long as some men 
wish to do violence to others, there cannot be complete 
liberty, for either the wish to do violence must be restrained, 
or the victims must be left to suffer. For this reason, al- 
though individuals and societies should have the utmost free- 
dom as regards their own affairs, they ought not to have 
complete freedom as regards their dealings with others. To 
give freedom to the strong to oppress the weak is not the 
way to secure the greatest possible amount of freedom in 
the world. This is the basis of the Socialist revolt against 
the kind of freedom which used to be advocated by laissez- 
fatre economists. 

Democracy is a device—the best so far invented—for di- 
minishing as much as possible the interference of govern- 
ments with liberty. If a nation is divided into two sections 
which cannot both have their way, democracy theoretically 
insures that the majority shall have their way. But democ- 
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racy is not at all an adequate device unless it is accompanied 
by a very great amount of devolution. Love of uniformity, or 
the mere pleasure of interfering, or dislike of differing 
tastes and temperaments, may often lead a majority to 
control a minority in matters which do not really con- 
cern the majority. We should none of us like to have 
the internal affairs of Great Britain settled by a Parlia- 
ment of the World, if ever such a body came into exist- 
ence. Nevertheless there are matters which such a body 
could settle much better than any existing instrument of 
government. 

The theory. of the legitimate use of force in human affairs, 
where a government exists, seems clear. Force should only 
be used against those who attempt to use force against 
others, or who will not respect the law in cases where a 
common decision is necessary and a minority are opposed 
to the action of the majority. These seem legitimate occa- 
sions for the use of force; and they should be legitimately 
occasions in international affairs if an international govern- 
ment existed. The problem of the legitimate occasions for 
the use of force in the absence of a government is a different 
one, with which we are not at present concerned. 

Although a government must have the power to use force, 
and may on occasion use it legitimately, the aim of the re- 
formers to have such institutions as will diminish the need 
for actual coercion will be found to have this effect. Most 
of us abstain, for instance, from theft, not because it is 
illegal, but because we feel no desire to steal. The more 
men learn to live creatively rather than possessively, the 
less their wishes will lead them to thwart. others or to 
attempt violent interference with their liberty. Most of the 
conflicts of interests, which lead individuals or organizations 
into disputes, are purely imaginary, and would be seen to 
be so if men aimed more at the goods in which all can share, 
and less at those private possessions that are the source of 
strife. In proportion as men live creatively, they cease to 
wish to interfere with others by force. Very many matters 
in which, at present, common action is thought indispensable, 
might well be left to individual decision. It used to be 
thought absolutely necessary that all the inhabitants of a 
country should have the same religion, but we now know 
that there is no such necessity. In like manner it will be 
found, as men grow more tolerant in their instincts, that 
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many uniformities now insisted upon are useless and even 
harmful. 

Good political institutions would weaken the impulse 
towards force and domination in two ways: first, by- in- 
creasing the opportunities for the creative impulses, and by 
shaping education so as to strengthen these impulses; sec- 
ondly, by diminishing the outlets for the possessive instincts. 
The diffusion of power, both in the political and the economic 
sphere, instead of its concentration in the hands of officials 
and captains of industry, would greatly diminish the oppor- 
tunities for acquiring the habit of command, out of which 
the desire for exercising tyranny is apt to spring. Autonomy, 
both for districts and for organizations, would leave fewer 
occasions when governments were called upon to make de- 
cisions as to other people’s concerns. And the abolition of 
capitalism and the wages system would remove the chief in- 
centive to fear and greed, those correlative passions by 
which all free life is choked and gagged. 

Few men seem to realize how many of the evils from 
which we suffer are wholly unnecessary, and could be abol- 
ished by a united effort within a few years. If a majority 
in every civilized country so desired, we could, within twenty 
years, abolish all abject poverty, quite half the illness in the 
world, the whole economic slavery which binds down nine- 
tenths of our population; we could fill the world with beauty 
and joy, and secure the reign of universal peace. It is only 
because men are apathetic that this is not achieved—only 
beeause imagination is sluggish, and what always has been 
is regarded as what always must be. With good-will, gen- 
erosity, and a little intelligence all these things could be 
brought about. 

BERTRAND RussELL. 








RELIGION AND ART: 
SOME MAIN PROBLEMS OF RECENT ARCHEOLOGY 


BY VERNON LEE 





** Non murato, ma veramente nato,”’ “ not built but in 
very truth born,’’ is the praise applied by one of the earliest 
of professional art critics to the Farnesina Palace. These 
words of Vasari’s sum up delightfully one of the chief, 
and I believe, of the most essential, impressions produced 
in our mind by every excellent work of art: that of its being 
of a whole so satisfying that we experience some difficulty 
in imagining it in any previous and incomplete stage of its 
existence. This, which one might term the retrospective 
immortality of the work of art, has gradually yielded to 
our increasing scientific instincts. For, opposed in this 
to esthetic contemplation, scientific curiosity is not satisfied 
with saying to the passing show ‘‘ Stay, thou are beauti- 
ful ’’; but must needs ask how it came to be just what it is. 
The attempt to answer this question was made until re- 
cently by the very unscientific group of studies and specu- 
lations called art-criticism, or, in the more pompous phrase- 
ology of Hegel and Taine, Philosophy of Art. How has a 
work of art come to be just what it is and not what some 
other work of art happens to be? What is its origin? What 
the genealogy, the pre-natal history, the embryology of this 
wonderful thing which, at first-sight, seems sprung like Pal- 
las Athene, fully equipped and irresistible, from the creative 
will of a kind of God? 

The divinity playing the part of Zeus in this genetic, 
this seemingly partheno-genetic, mystery, is of course first 
looked for in the person of the Artist. Since it is from the 
artist’s hands we receive each new work of art; and since 
also the only process concerned in a work of art’s origin, 
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which is visible to our everyday and unscientific observa- 
tion, is the material, mechanical process of changing so 
much clay or stone into a statue or an edifice; so much 
pigment and prepared surface into a painting; since what 
is offered to our senses is a poet covering paper with the ink 
spots registering a poem, a musician drawing sounds out of 
an instrument or directing others so to draw them. 

Thus when the old-fashioned school of so-called artistic 
criticism! is asked to account for the characteristics of 
Michelangelo’s frescoes and statues, or of Beethoven’s 
quartets and symphonies, it answers with an account of 
Michelangelo’s or Beethoven’s private life and character, 
of which those masterpieces are supposed, indeed taken for 
granted, to be the direct outcome and expression. But 
curiosity respecting the work of art’s why-and-wherefore 
does not rest here. Art-philosophers, for so they are apt 
to call themselves, disciples, even when unaware of being so, 
of Hegel and of Taine, look further into the matter and dis- 
cover something of which the artist himself seems the prod- 
uct, even as the work of art had seemed solely his, namely, 
his historical environment. According to them, it is not the 
mere man Michelangelo, with his patriotic sufferings and © 
domestic crossness, his mystic enthusiasms and nervous 
panics, who we find expressed in the Dawn and the Dusk, 
the Prophets and Sybils: it is the spiritually bankrupt 
Renaissance, the humiliated Italy, the despairing but regen- 
erated Christianity of the sixteenth century. It is, similarly, 
the early nineteenth century, the ardent but melancholy, 
romanticism following on the Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Wars, which is expressing itself (as the phrase goes) through 
the genius of Beethoven. Has not even the great innovating 
Danish archeologist, Julius Lange, informed us that the 
stereotyped smile, or as some would say, the smirk, of 
‘/Eginetan and other immediately pre-Phidian statues is the 
expression of the cheerful heroism of the Greece which de- 
feated Darius and Xerxes ?? 

1Ste. Beuve is the type of this school of “critics” which originated in 
connection with literature. The examples of Michelangelo and Beethoven 


are taken from the two studies by M. Romain Rolland, the incomparable 
literary artist who has given us Jean Christophe. 

? Hegel, Msthetik, circa 1830; Taine, Philosophie de VArt, 5 vols., 1865-6. 
Julius Lange was translated from the Danish into German about 1900. A 
recent popularization of this kind of view, indeed its reductio ad absurdum, 
is the suggestive and often delightfully appreciative Works of Man, by March- 
Phillips, 1911. 
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This onward step in the enquiry, ‘‘ how a work of art 
has come to be just what it is,’? was hastened by two acci- 
dental circumstances which have tended to shelve the old 
‘“ Philosophy of Art ’’ and to substitute for it two separate 
branches of study and speculation, namely artistic arche- 
ology and what is usually called ‘‘ connoisseurship.”’ 

The first accident in question is that Antiquity has left 
us comparatively few original works of sculpture, none at 
all of painting on a large scale, and very few copies docu- 
mentarily certified as such; for are there not archeologists 
who refuse to give the Hermes to Praxiteles, and is not 
the authorship of the various Parthenon sculptures a sub- 
ject of controversy? And the corresponding accident is 
that the Middle Ages and Renaissance carried on art in co- 
operative workshops, practicing a kind of authorized for- 
gery, and were utterly unbusinesslike both in signing works 
of art and in inventorying them. For such uncertainty 
in what is technically called attribution prevented the ex- 
planation of a work of art’s characteristics by the per- 
sonality of a craftsman who might prove never to have 
gone near it; while it also emphasized the fact that works 
of art by different individuals may possess all their main 
features in common. This difficulty, often this utter impos- 
sibility, of ascertaining the true authorship of any work, 
has resulted in a classification no longer by individual artists, 
but by schools. 

We have witnessed the pasting-over of museum-labels 
once bearing the single word ‘‘ Giorgione ’’ or ‘* Leonardo ’’ 
with others adding a humble ‘ school of .’ And it is 
sometimes possible to read the half effaced word ‘‘ Phidias ’’ 
or ‘‘ Polyclete ’’ on statues or casts more recently designated 
as ‘‘ Fifth Century Greek.’’ This change of labels, of ‘‘ at- 
tributions,’’ has meant a tendency to refer the ‘‘ style,’’ 
the dominant characteristics, of a work of art no longer 
to the personality of the artist, but, as had already been 
done by Taine with such wealth of historical detail and 
such lack of psychological why and wherefore, to the char- 
acteristics (often tautologically derived from the work of 
art itself) of the men who had surrounded or begotten that 
artist, to his ‘‘ Historical Environment,’’ his ‘‘ Civilization,’’ 
his ‘* Race.’’ 

Race! That great X which philology and anthropology 
are now reducing to little more than a phantom born of 
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the imposition of an invader’s language and the acceptance 
of a subjugated civilization by men of mixed ancestry,— 
‘‘ Race ’’ has of course done duty to explain everything 
because it flattered the prejudices and hostilities of that 
‘‘ Nationalism ’’ which has worked such abominable havoc 
(Pan-germanism, Pan-slavism, British Imperialism, Italian 
Irredentism, and ‘‘ Défense des l’Esprit Frangats ’’) ever 
since the reaction against Napoleon’s dream of universal 
monarchy and against the cosmopolitanism which the medi- 
eval church had taken over from a greater world empire 
than his. But in proportion as investigation has proved 
that ‘‘ Race,’? when not the mask for such political intol- 
erance, is in itself the least fathomed of mysteries, the easy 
and dogmatic explanation of how a work of art has come 
to be just what it is, this explanation by ‘‘ Race ’’ has been 
left to the same naive and popular critics who had formerly 
explained by Michelangelo’s life the characteristics of his 
works, even of works which had been forged long after 
‘Michelangelo’s life was ended. 

The progress of scientific investigation has done much 
more than this. It has led to the recognition and the method- 
ical study of another, a hitherto unrecognized factor of 
artistic style. And it has, at the same time, transformed 
into something scientifically ascertainable the overestimated 
but insufficiently defined factor of ‘‘ Historical Environ- 
ment.’’ 7 

The new and as yet far from adequately appreciated 
factor in the problem of style is no other than the Principle 
of Evolution applied to art. It means the recognition of 
the heredity and transformation of artistic forms; and this 
evolutional conception implies a method which deals with 
the types and elements embodied in every work of art as 
the biological anatomist deals with the organs and tissues 
of the body, and the embryologist with their pre-natal de- 
velopment. This is the greatest achievement of recent ar- 
cheology, this is its contribution to the question of how 
any work of art has come to be what it is, and indeed how 
art has come to be at all; although the complete answer will 
be obtained only with the co-operation of another half- 
fledged but far different study: the experimental psychologic 
study of the variations of individual psychic types and their 
connection with variations in bodily functions. 4 

It is the data of artistic evolution which have been and 
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are still being worked at by the spade and pickaxe of the 
great excavators, like Schliemann, Evans, Petrie and Mor- 
gan, laying bare the foundations and the treasures of unsus- 
pected Minoan Greece.and Crete, of pre-dynastic Egypt and 
undated Susa, nay perhaps by those who have taught us 
to know the palaeo-lithic carvings of the Dordogne and the 
cave-frescoes of Altamira, as many delighted readers may 
have learned second-hand from Mr. G. H. Spearing’s Child- 
hood of Art. And, similarly, it is at such problems of ar- 
tistic evolution that have worked and are working, with the 
more delicate implements of eye and mind, those who like 
Semper and Riegl and Pottier, like Paulsen, von Sybel and 
Strygowski, like Wickoff and Lowy, have classified with 
microscopic accuracy the patterns on ornaments and pot- 
sherds, the mouldings of cornices and capitals, the structure 
of vaultings and ground-plan of edifices, let alone the modes 
of representing the human figure and of presenting the 
episodes of a story. The proximate object of their re- 
searches may indeed be whether architectural ornament is 
derived from weaving or wattling or embroidery; whether 
geometrical pattern precedes, or derives, from representa- 
tions of plants and animals; whether Hellenic art originated 
in Crete or was influenced by Egypt and Phoenicia; or 
whether the Byzantine style should be thought of as a mere 
aftergrowth of Late-Roman, or a hybridization with Eastern 
elements. Indeed many, and perhaps the most scientifically 
valuable, of these investigation have doubtless been seek- 
‘ing for mere facts without attempting any far-reaching 
theories. Be this as it may, these embryologists and biol- 
ogists of art have nevertheless all been working, consciously 
or unconsciously, at a great future science of artistic hered- 
ity, habit, adaptation; in short, evolution. 

The bare possibility of such a science seems at present 
scarcely recognized. Yet meanwhile the method of those 
thus half-consciously contributing to its foundation have 
already modified the old theory already propounded by 
Taine, according to which the characteristics of an artistic 
style are due to its Historical Environment; and have al- 
ready furnished that theory what it hitherto utterly lacked, 
namely, some sort of intelligible why and wherefore. They 
have insofar added what will prove, after due psycholog- 
ical revision, an important item in any hypothesis as to how 
a work of art has come to be just what it is. 
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Of this we have an excellent example in two recent works 
by two of the most gifted and most modern of our arche- 
ological writers, namely, Mrs. Arthur Strong’s lectures 
on Apotheosis and After Life and Professor Alessandro 
della Seta’s Religion and Art. Both undertake to explain 
the characteristics of certain styles of art addressing itself 
to the eye by the influence of religious beliefs with which 
they chronologically coincide. I have emphasized that word 
coincide because it will remind the reader of my conten- 
tion that archeology has incidentally demonstrated that 
art has a life of its own, a quasi-biological heredity and 
evolution, between various stages of which and the stages 
in development of religious beliefs and social institutions 
we may expect to find a chronological coincidence and 
an interaction, but which forbids our accepting such coin- 
cident surroundings as the sole or chief explanation of 
the artistic characteristics constituting what is called a 
historical or local style. And I have emphasized this fact 
of coincidence also because both the archeologists I am deal- 
ing with, and especially Mrs. Arthur Strong, seem disposed 
to forget this independent life of an art and to consider the 
various historical styles as the result, indeed as the expres- 
sion, of the religious habits existing in the same times and 
countries. Thus, considered superficially, both Mrs. Arthur 
Strong and her immediate predecessor, della Seta, would 
seem to be returning to the old naive notions which Taine 
had popularized so brilliantly sixty years ago. But here 
comes in an all-important difference: Taine (and how much 
more Taine’s more slovenly disciples, for instance, March 
Phillips!) had really proceeded by the same unscientific 
methods and in the same vicious circle, as the ‘‘ critics ’’ 
he had ousted and who had explained the main character- 
istics of the works of, say, Michelangelo and Beethoven, by 
the characteristics of Michelangelo’s and Beethoven’s pri- 
vate life and character. For Taine had started from the 
assumption that whatever emotional or imaginative impres- 
sion is received from a work of art by the modern beholder, 
must necessarily answer to the emotional or imaginative 
intuition of the original artist, and to the effect produced on 
that artist’s contemporaries; forgetting that the art of 
children and of primitives is apt to impress us as delib- 
erately funny; and also, that we interpret as sad, cheerful, 
threatening, kindly, etc., a number of natural phenomena, 
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like sunset and sunshine, winds and rains, which science 
has shown to be purely material and soulless. Hence the 
old theory of the Historical Environment (Taine’s ‘‘ Mil- 
teu ’’) was little more than the explanation of our inter- 
pretation of visible artistic shapes by characteristics which 
ourselves had selected among those of past civilizations, 
characteristics oftenest noticeable because in opposition to 
our own; and what was worse, largely deduced from the 
very works of art which they were supposed to explain: 
the ‘‘ serenity,’’ the ‘‘ cheerfulness ’’ of Hellenic life be- 
ing mainly deduced from the ‘‘ serenity ’’ and ‘‘ cheerful- 
ness ’? we thought we recognized in Hellenic poetry and 
sculpture; and the ‘‘ mystical passion ’’ (sometimes de- 
scribed as ‘‘ hysteria ’’) of the Middle Ages deduced from 
the ‘‘ mystical passionateness ’’ which these critics had read 
into Dante and French cathedrals; nay the alleged impas- 
siveness and stupidity of ancient Egypt from the impassive- 
ness and stupidity for which shallow critics mistook the 
inevitably primitive character of Egyptian sculpture and 
architecture. Such naive explanations are no longer put 
forward by first-hand students, least of all students of Mrs. 
Strong’s and Professor della Seta’s high standing. And 
it is instructive to note in their work how Taine’s concep- 
tion of the Historical Environment has been radically modi- 
fied by the methods of modern archeology. These methods, 
as already pointed out, consist in the minute analysis, com- 
parison and classification, often in historical series, of the 
shapes dominant in various styles of art. Accordingly we 
hear no more about ‘‘ serenity,’’ ‘‘ cheerfulness,’’ ‘‘ mystical- 
ness,’’ ‘‘ impassiveness,’’ or any other ‘‘ expressions ’’ of 
this or that phase of art; nor of the corresponding moral 
and mental peculiarities of the people among whom it arose. 
Take, for instance, Mrs. Arthur Strong’s fascinating lec- 
tures on Apotheosis and Late-Roman Art. Their thesis is 
not that the ‘‘ character ’’ or ‘‘ expression ’’ of late-Roman 
sculpture results from the ‘‘ character ’’ or ‘‘ spirit ’’ of 
late-Roman civilization, one vague something vaguely ac- 
counting for another vague something. It is that a definite 
kind of artistic composition is genetically explicable by 
the requirements of definite religious beliefs and practices. 
The artistic composition is that exhibited in the monu- 
ments of the later Roman Empire, or rather in the more 
and more orientalized Empire which Rome had taken over 
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from the Hellenistic-Oriental successors of Alexander. And 
the religious requirements are those of the worship of the 
Roman Emperor or of the Roman Empire deified in his 
person; a monarchical apotheosis itself taken over, as has 
been shown by many, and especially by Cumont and Alan 
Gardiner, from Egypt and the immemorial East, where (Dr. 
Frazer has made us familiar with the fact) the King long 
continued to be the Priest and the Priest to be the God. 
This state-religion of apotheosis, and indeed much of the 
ritual and theory concerned with after life, had been pushed 
into the shade in the democratic and rationalistic civiliza- 
tion of classical Hellas. The art of Hellenic Greece had 
indeed been predominantly religious, but in the sense either 
of votive offering or of epic commemoration :! whence its 
sharply defined division into an art of free standing statu- 
ary (e.g., the Olympian Victors) and of serially-grouped 
fresco, vase painting and relief, both categories treated 
with an increasing concentration of merely human interest, 
and an utter indifference to scenery, indeed spatial where- 
abouts, by no means apparent in Greek poetry. Such being 
the case, and despite the acceptance of the anatomical types 
and athletic poses elaborated in Hellas, the schemes of ar- 
tistic composition furnished by Hellenic art were unable to 
meet the requirements of the Oriental-Roman cult of the 
deified Emperor. This religion of apotheosis had no use 
for an isolated votive statue serving as a mere consecrated 
reminder of the worshiper’s existence and wants, like the 
models of limbs or of ships hung up in some Catholic 
churches, and therefore representing not this person or that, 
but just a typical ‘* youth ’’ or ‘‘ maiden ”’ or ‘‘ warrior ”’ 
or ‘‘ winner in the games.’’ What had now to be shown 
was not the human being to the godhead, but the godhead 
to the human being. And that godhead was the reigning or 
just deceased Emperor; moreover, that particular Emperor, 
divinised indeed, but not to be confused with his often hos- 
tile predecessors and often rival successors: a God, but also 
an individual man: Trajan, Marcus Aurelius or Caracalla. 
But this was by no means all. The emperor, who had 
received or would receive divine honors, was not to be looked 


1Professor della Seta, while pointing out this commemorative or epic 
character as a chief determinant of classic Greek sculpture, seems to leave 
out its votive side. Its importance has been brought home to me by Mr. 
Rouse’s volume on Greek Votive Offerings. 
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at, or overlooked, by a busy crowd, as happened with the 
Greek votive statue on its isolated pedestal at Olympia or 
Delphi; he was to be worshiped; and worshiped, invoked, 
glorified not only in public but in private, as the mythical 
and mystically potent symbol of Rome’s immortality. 
Hence, like every idol, he must be turned full-face to the 
beholder; there must be no walking round and examining 
him, as the votive statue is examined. And the better to 
separate him from the mortal world and show that his real 
presence is elsewhere than among men’s business and pleas- 
ures, he must be placed in a tabernacie, a chapel, or in what 
is the artistic shorthand for such a shrine, in a frame. If 
I take Mrs. Arthur Strong correctly, it is this invention of 
the framed full-face image which chiefly distinguishes Ori- 
ental-Roman art; and which is the chief result of the Orien- 
tal-Roman religion of Imperial Apotheosis. For this en- 
shrining frame meant a far closer interplay of architecture 
and sculpture than was known in Hellenic art. You remem- 
ber Ruskin calling the Greek temple-gable a box with figures 
stuck in it; to which he might have added that Greek frieze- 
reliefs were merely so many yards of figure-tapestry tacked 
onto a wall. And this new relation led to the eventual 
fusion of architecture and sculpture as we see it in a Gothic 
facade; and also to the painted, the perspectival, interplay 
of figures and buildings in Renaissance frescoes like the 
Sistine ceiling and Raphael’s School of Athens. Neither 
was this all: the use of framework introduced a perception 
of the artistic effects (unknown to all earlier art) of alter- 
nated light and shade, no longer variable as when outside 
illumination falls on a Greek cornice or capital, but pre- 
arranged and fixed once for all by such scooping and un- 
dercutting as made the pattern consist no longer in surface 
lines but in masses of light and shade. Add to this that in 
order to keep the Imperial Godhead’s sacramental pre- 
ponderance and aloofness, all subsidiary figures had to be 
grouped about it laterally and in profile, thus leading to 
the composition of medieval altarpieces, and eventually to 
the co-ordinated perspective which made Renaissance ‘‘ his- 
tories ’’ into something like ‘‘ tableaux ”’ on a stage. 

Thus, according to Mrs. Arthur Strong’s thesis, rather 
implicit than formulated in so many words, artistic style, 
meaning thereby the prevalent artistic patterns and compo- 
sitions, would be determined by the demands of the religious 
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beliefs and institutions with which they chronologically 
coincide. Mrs. Arthur Strong claims more, or leads us to 
think that she claims more: namely that the works of art 
chronologically coinciding with that Oriental-Roman religion 
of Imperial Apotheosis are the expression thereof, much as 
old fashioned ‘‘ art criticism ’’? had supposed the works of 
Michelangelo or Beethoven to be the expression of Michel- 
angelo’s or Beethoven’s personal life and character. Now 
if my reader will call to mind what I have just told him 
about the chief result of recent archeology being the recog- 
nition of the principle of growth, heredity and evolution in 
artistic forms, he will recognize that Mrs. Arthur Strong’s 
claim is an example of the natural but misleading tendency 
to explain a complex phenomenon by a single one of its 
causes; or, in the effort of emphasizing one of the factors 
in a problem, to allow its other factors to drop out of ac- 
count. Since no one is better aware than Mrs. Arthur 
Strong, the disciple and popularizer of Furtwangler and 
Wickhoff, that the whole trend of later Greek art had been 
towards such a transformation of artistic composition, to- 
wards such a gradual reversal of the original standards and 
aims of art as she has so brilliantly demonstrated in the 
monuments coinciding with Imperial Apotheosis. The fusion 
between the free standing statuary of Hellenic art and its 
serial and merely surface figure-arrangements on slabs and 
pottery, this fusion had already begun in the high relief of 
sarcophagi like the later Sidonian ones. And the fusion 
of the various orders of architecture and consequent appli- 
cation to relief of patterns originally in the round, had 
brought with it the use of light and shade, let alone the co- 
ordination of originally incongruous details by inserting 
boundary and framing patterns such as were familiar in 
embroidery and metal and enamel work. The artistic 
schemes of classical Hellas had served their day; they were 
inevitably broken up into their elements re-arranged and 
probably hybridized once more (since all points to a his- 
torical series of such fertilizing contacts in pre-historic 
and archaic times) with artistic elements traditional in the 
nearer Orient. The demands, or in plain English, the orders 
with which the religion of Imperial Apotheosis came for- 
ward, naturally influenced, both by the artistically invalu- 
able influence of new suggestion and by the cruder power of 
economic pressure, the art which it found in this particular 
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phase of its life-history. Analogous outside influences have 
been brought to bear on art at all stages of its evolution; 
but according to the stage of evolution in which such re- 
ligious demands and suggestions happened to find an art, 
the visible result has of course been different. No archeolo- 
gist would deliberately maintain that the religion of Im- 
perial Apotheosis could have left the same kind of monu- 
ments if it had met, not the art of say A. D. 100, but the 
art of B. C. 500 or B. C. 1500. Still less that the Christian 
religion, succeeding, as Mrs. Arthur Strong has shown so 
brilliantly, to the mundane pomps of Rome and Alexandria 
and Antioch, could have resulted in Byzantine churches and 
Gothic cathedrals, unless its selective action had fallen upon 
an art having reached just that particular phase, and no 
other, of its internal development. 

This internal development of an art, which all recent 
archeology and even connoisseurship (poor thing though it 
still is!) have led us to recognize, and of which I have spoken 
in biological metaphors, is in reality of purely psychological 
nature. What plays the part of heredity in art is tradition; 
art’s growth is due to imitation and invention; and the 
current of art’s life is the relation between pupil and master; 
also between the craftsmen of each generation and the pub- 
- lic whom their immediate predecessors have accustomed 
to appreciate and expect certain artistic effects and not 
others. And the variation in this very real though wholly 
spiritual life of every art, is due to the psychological 
necessities of human nature: the necessity for refreshing 
attentiveness by alterations in aim and means; the impos- 
sibility of seeing and feeling twice over alike; the new 
generation’s imperative need to approve itself equal to 
the old one; the measureless powers of curiosity, of bore- 
dom, of wilfulness, of self expression; also of accidental 
suggestion; and last but not least, of genius perpetually 
conflicting with the safety and warmth of familiarity: in 
fact all the psychological necessities of life, which can re- 
produce itself only after having been produced and nur- 
tured by other life. I have thus spoken of art in biolog- 
ical terms. It must be remembered, nevertheless, that what- 
ever the limitations of bodily heredity, the heredity of spirit- 
ual entities like art consists precisely in the storage and 
transmission of acquired variations; and that the action of 
selection, in this case social selection, bears precisely upon 
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such perpetually recurring and perpetually transmitted po- 
tentialities of change. This social selection is carried on by 
the historical environment; which, in the case of art, means 
the aggregate of all the other spiritual entities, religion, law, 
manners, philosophy, science true or false, each subject 
(like art) to its own processes of heredity and variation, 
each acting on, and being acted on by, the other; and all 
united by that economic pressure which means that ideas and 
habits, styles and schools, even like concrete individuals, re- 
ceive permission to live and reproduce only by accomplish- 
ing the tasks to which they are set. 

Of all these branches of human activities, Religion, in- 
cluding therein magical ritual, is the oldest, the one which 
has contained most of the others in their earlier phases. 
Accordingly Religion has been till recent times the chief 
employer and paymaster of Art. Alongside of Mrs. Strong’s 
lectures on Apotheosis, it is interesting to study Professor 
della Seta’s Religion and Art. For instead of show- 
ing the influence of a particular group of religious beliefs, 
like that divinizing of the Roman Emperor which, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Strong, prepared the way for official Chris- 
tianity, Professor della Seta has reviewed the whole field 
of visual art, from that of the Old Stone Age to that of 
medieval Catholicism, showing what were the orders given 
by Religion and in what manner they were carried out by 
Art. Like Mrs. Strong, Professor della Seta must be 
fully aware that the art he thus displays adapting itself 
under the selection of its religious taskmasters, owed the 
potentialities, among which this selection was carried on, to 
life-habits and necessities of its own, to its own psycholog- 
ical laws of heredity and variation. For Professor della Seta 
preceded the present very interesting and amusing book by 
a perhaps more scientifically valuable but also far less en- 
gaging study of the Genesis and Evolution of Foreshorten- 
ing in Antique Art. But neither author has deemed it nec- 
essary to emphasize the fact that unless Art had its own 
growth, heredity and evolution, religious beliefs, however 
much armed with the life-and-death power of setting the 
artist his task, would never have elicited the particular re- 
sponse constituting the characteristics of various historical 
and national styles of Art. 

It needs some equally learned and penetrating, some per- 
haps more synthetically thinking, future archeologist to 
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tell us not the share of religion, and of the rest of the His- 
torical Environment, in selecting among Art’s native possi- 
bilities and influencing its course; but the share of Art in 
determining, though in less obvious manner, the character 
and the attitude of that Religion and the rest of that His- 
torical Environment. Of course the institutions, manners 
and beliefs summed up as Archaic Hellas or Periklean 
Athens conduced to make the Greek Epic, the Greek Drama 
and Greek Painting and Sculpture just what they became. 
But let us not forget that it was the Greek Epic and Drama, 
that it was Greek Painting and Sculpture, which elaborated 
the poetical and plastic shapes wherein immortals and mor- 
tals, life and death, came to exist for the Greek mind. And 
similarly, that if Dante and Giotto cannot be accounted for 
without the beliefs and institutions (Franciscanism and 
Scholasticism, Guelph and Ghibelline politics) of medieval 
Italy, the medieval Italian soul was in its turn shaped by, 
their poetry and painting. 

And here, after leaving it so far behind, we seem to be 
returning to the earliest and naivest answer to the ques- 
tion ‘‘ Why has a work of Art come to be just what it is? ’? 
namely that there is a special creative power in the Artist. 
In the artist, most certainly, if we understand thereby all the 
successive generations of artists. And then—but then only 
—in each special case, the individual endowment of each 
artist, in its turn selecting, rejecting, adapting, transform- 
ing, the traditions which he has received from his prede- 
cessors and the tasks he has accepted from his paymasters. 

But that is another question; and one upon which ar- 
cheology, dealing mainly with anonymous or undocumented 
works, and therefore rather with schools than with masters, 
does not promise much help. We have arrived in presence 
of the great, the mysterious question of the individual ar- 
tistic endowment and its relation to the general tempera- 
ment and life of the individual artist. This is a question 
for the psychology of individual variations, that, so to speak, 
new-born study, working, as it must work sooner or later, 
in concert with a more scientific development of ‘‘ connois- 
seurship,’? that nowadays still rule-of-thumb comparison 


between the works of a master and his pupils. 
Vernon Lez. 





TO C— 


BY STARK YOUNG 





Srrance, is it not, that I most prize in you 
The one thing that the many would remove, 
The ultimate beginning of my love 
Be where they mark the change that should ensue. 
It is that you see not as they must do, 
And could not so, however much you strove; 
It is the binding wings that close above; 


The impalpable, bright fire before your view. 


Look not from those immortal eyes away, 
The invisible and gigantic scene is set, 
The wild gods’ laughter is up, their passion 
rife: 
And though the unmolded figure of the day 
Slip from your absent fingers, you shall yet 
Breathe on to-morrow’s dust the shape of life. 
Stark Youna. 
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A THEORY OF THE SHORT STORY 


BY JAMES COOPER LAWRENCE 





Mors than seventy years ago Edgar Allan Poe, in review- 
ing a volume of Hawthorne’s tales, said some things about 
the short story that have been quoted by practically every 
man who has written upon the subject since. After discuss- 
ing the technique of the novel, Poe declared: 


The ordinary novel is objectionable from its length, for reasons 
already stated in substance. As it cannot be read at one sitting, it 
deprives itself, of course, of the immense force derivable from 
totality. Worldly interests intervening during the pauses of perusal 
modify, annul, or contract, in a greater or less degree, the impres- 
sions of the book. But simply cessation in reading would of itself 
be sufficient to destroy the true unity. In the brief tale, however, 
the author is enabled to carry out the fullness of his intention, be 
it what it may. During the hour of perusal the soul of the reader 
is at the writer’s control. There are no external or extrinsic influ- 
ences—resulting from weariness or interruption. 


In this statement Poe has given us the two distinguish- 
ing characteristics of all true short stories which set them 
apart in a class by themselves as a distinct literary type— 
brevity and the necessary coherence which gives the effect 
of totality. The only limitation upon the development of the 
type which can be established beyond question is the physi- 
cal inability or unwillingness of the average reader or 
listener to keep his mind on any one topic for any great 
length of time. The limits to human patience are not very 
different today from what they were before the flood. A 
man will listen just so long to a story or read just so many 
pages and then the spell is broken; his mind demands a 
change of diet, and the effect of the story is lost. Every 
extraneous statement, every unnecessary word, must be 
eliminated in order to bring the tale within the bounds of 
patience. And any tale which fails to meet these funda- 
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mental requirements of brevity and coherence is not a true 
short story. 

This negative statement eliminates a large mass of pub- 
lished matter from the field of our consideration and re- 
lieves us from the necessity of attempting to find a justi- 
fication for that apparently inexcusable thing, an intended 
short story which is not short. 

Further than this, Poe’s statement not only furnishes a 
negative basis for telling what a short story is not, but it 
also offers a positive foundation upon which we can estab- 
lish a definition of the short story which declares that a short 
story is a brief tale which cam be told or read at one sitting. 

This definition requires two things of the story: (1) that 
it shall be short and (2) that it shall possess coherence 
sufficient to hold the reader’s or listener’s unflagging in- 
terest from beginning to end. The terms of the definition 
are of necessity relative. It is, of course, impossible to draw 
a hard and fast line and say that any story which contains 
less than so many hundred words is short, while a tale which 
contains one word more than the allotted portion is long. 
The personal equation entering into the problem also 
renders it impossible to establish any fixed measure of the 
degree of coherence which is required to hold a reader’s or 
listener’s unflagging attention. 

The more we look into the matter the more evident it be- 
comes that the limits and distinguishing characteristics of 
the short story as we know it today are the limits and dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the spoken story as it has 
existed from the beginning of time. It is frequently possi- 
ble to read at one sitting a story which is not brief, but it 
would be a physical impossibility to tell at one sitting any 
story of this sort so as to hold the unbroken interest of a 
group of listeners. Human impatience insists that a spoken 
story shall be brief and to the point; and no better line of 
demarcation than this can be found to set off the literary 
type with which we are concerned from its brethren, the 
novel and the novelette. 

If we accept the test of brevity and coherence which this 
definition proposes, the only question which arises is as to 
its adequacy. Are brevity and coherence to be accepted as 
the sole distinguishing marks of a literary type? Or is it 
necessary to introduce some further limitations which will 
render our conception of the short story more concrete? 
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Poe, in his criticism already quoted, maintained that in 
order to produce a true short story an author must not only 
make his tale short and to the point, but must also fashion it 
with deliberate care so that it will produce a single effect; 
and this statement has been accepted with more or less un- 
questioning faith by practically every man who has written 
authoritatively upon the short story since Poe’s time. 

Brander Matthews! declares that ‘‘ the short story is the 
single effect.’’ 

Professor Bliss Perry,? while rejecting many of Mr. 
Matthews’s conclusions, agrees with him that the short story, 
of the nineteenth century is set off from those that pre- 
ceded it by the ‘‘ new attitude of the contemporary short- 
story writer toward his material, in his conscious effort to 
achieve under certain conditions a certain effect.’’ 

Professor Canby’ says that ‘‘ Poe succeeded in his work 
by fixing the attention upon the climax of his story, so 
that the reader sees, feels, thinks of the ‘ unique effect ’ 
of the story and of nothing else. If the modern short 
story has a technique, here it is; if it is an invention, Poe 
invented it.’’ 

It is only natural that the way in which these men make a 
fetish of ‘‘ effect ’? should lead us to inquire whether, after 
all, this striving to produce a single foreseen impression is 
the only manner in which the coherence essential to a true 
short story can be secured? 

Even a casual consideration of the subject presents ob- 
jections to the ‘‘ effect ’’ theory of the short story. If, as 
Professor Matthews declares, ‘‘ the short story ts the single 
effect,’’ then most certainly such tales as The Scarlet Letter 
must be classed as short stories in violation of all of the 
canons of brevity; and if this cannot be done, the single 
effect definition will have to be modified. Dr. William J. 
Dawson‘ holds that the true short story treats ‘‘ of one 
incident and only one,’’ and Professor Matthews says that: 
‘‘The short story fulfills the three false unities of the 
French classic drama: it shows one action, in one place, in 
one day.’’ If these statements are accepted, ninety per cent. 
of the tales that are commonly regarded as short stories will 


= 
1 Philosophy of the Short Story, p. 17. 
2A Study of Prose Fiction, p. 304. 
*The Short Story in English, p. 238. 
*The Modern Short Story—NortH AMERICAN Review 190: 802, 
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have to be put in some other class of literature. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, what are we going to do with Kip- 
ling’s The Man Who Would be King, which deals with four 
distinct episodes in as many different places, or with a story 
like Bjérnson’s The Father, which covers a whole lifetime? 
The answer which suggests itself is that instead of trying 
to make every sort of tale a separate literary type, it may 
be easier and more satisfactory to attempt to frame a com- 
prehensive definition of the short story which by its nature 
will be inclusive instead of exclusive. 

Coming back for a moment to a consideration of the 
statement that the only way in which coherence in a short 
story can be secured is by striving to produce a single fore- 
seen effect, it is altogether probable that even Professor 
Matthews would experience some difficulty in pointing out 
the single effect which Mr. Stockton aimed to produce with 
The Griffin and the Minor Canon, or which ‘‘ Q’’ had in 
mind when he wrote John and the Ghosts. And the state- 
ment which applies to these tales of fancy would probably 
also hold true in a consideration of those tales whose sole 
purpose is to give a plain unvarnished statement of the facts 
in the case, without giving the slightest thought to any one 
particular effect which those facts may produce. In this 
class would come such narratives as the Biblical story of 
Joseph, Bjérnson’s stories of Norwegian peasant life, and 
most of Kipling’s soldier stories. 

The best of these stories of fancy and fact are just as 
coherent as any tale ever told by Poe or de Maupassant 
with the idea of producing a single effect; and every one 
of them has just as much right to the name “ short story ’’ 
as is possessed by any other tale. The short story fre- 
quently deals with more than one incident, and does not by 
any means always produce a single foreseen effect. 

These facts would seem to lead to the conclusion that any 
attempt to limit the definition of a short story beyond the 
statement that it is ‘‘ a brief tale which can be told or read 
at one sitting,’’ is for our purposes inadvisable, if not 
impossible. 

The acceptance of this definition as it stands renders 
unnecessary any such efforts at classification as Mr. 
Matthews’s rather futile attempt to distinguish between the 
‘* Short-story ’’ (spelled with a hyphen and a capital 8S), 
‘¢ the story which is merely short,’’ ‘‘ the brief tale,’’ and 
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‘+ the sketch ’’; and leaves us free to include all short stories 
under one heading for study as a literary type. 

For those who insist upon some further subdivision of 
the great inclusive short story group, it will then be possible 
to classify short stories in the following manner: 


First, as to substance, 


A—Stories of Fact. 
B—Stories of Fancy. 


Second, as to form, 


A—Stories told historically. 
B—Stories told dramatically. 
C—Stories told didactically. 


In the telling of a tale, what is not fact is fancy. Of 
course, the two classifications frequently overlap. Elements 
of fancy are found in fact narratives, while fanciful tales are 
constructed upon foundations of fact. It is possible, how- 
ever, to throw all short stories into one group or the other 
in accordance with the element which makes up the substance 
of the story. Fact stories appear every day in the news- 
papers and in the narratives which make up the record of 
the historian. Stories of fancy have existed from the earliest 
. time as one expression of man’s desire to take himself occa- 
sionally far from the world of hard and inescapable facts. 
This classification brings us back to the basic truth in the 
child’s division of his world into one part ‘‘ really truly ’’ 
and one part ‘ let’s pretend.’’ 

After short stories have been grouped as stories of fact 
or stories of fancy, another classification suggests itself 
based upon the way in which the stories are told. A story 
of fact or a story of fancy may be told in any one of three 
ways—historically, dramatically or didactically. The same 
story may be told in three different ways. The man using 
the historical narrative method seeks primarily to convey the 
impression that here is the matter-of-fact story of things 
just as they happened. The man using the dramatic method 
seeks a single effect; while the didactic method involves as 
the chief consideration, the effort to teach a lesson. 

In the light of this classification it would appear that 
those who undertake to define the short story as ‘‘ the single 
effeet ’’ are clearly striving to make a part greater than the 
whole, 
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All of these men whose opinions on the short story we 
have been considering regard the short story as distinctly 
a nineteenth-century type of literature, as a literary form 
which was first successfully employed by Poe and his French 
contemporaries. As a matter of fact, even the briefest con- 
sideration of the history of literature should be sufficient to 
convince us that the short story, far from being a distinctive 
product of the nineteenth century, is the oldest form of 
literature, from which all other literary types, with the ex- 
ception of the lyric and the critical essay, have developed in 
the course of time. 

Oral tradition begins with the first human family; and 
it is to this first oral tradition that we look for the genesis 
of the short story. Anthropologists assure us that primitive 
man was endowed with substantially the same imagination, 
pride in achievement, curiosity, and love of excitement and 
novelty which characterize the average man today. These 
are the attributes upon which the story-telling faculty de- 
pends; and hence we reach the conclusion that ever since 
human nature has been constituted as it is now men have 
been telling stories. 

Professor Bliss Perry says:? 


Story-telling is as old as the day when men first gathered 
around a camp-fire or women huddled in a cave. The study of 
comparative folk-lore is teaching us every day how universal is the 
instinct for it. Even were we to leave out of view the literature of 
oral tradition, and take the earlier written literature of any Euro- 
pean people—for instance, the tales told by Chaucer and some of 
his Italian models—we should find these modern characteristics of 
originality, ingenuity, and the rest in almost unrivaled perfection, 
and perhaps come to the conclusion of Chaucer himself, as he ex- 
claims in whimsical despair, ‘‘ There is no new thing that is not old.’’ 


As far back as research carries us in the history of any 
people, we find a well defined oral literature. Scholars of 
every nationality? in studying the epic and the ballad have 
traced for us the steps that mark the growth of the early 
national literatures. We find the great epics, the Chanson 
de Roland, the Nibelungenlied, Beowulf, the Odyssey, and 
the Iliad, developing from ballad cycles, centering about 


14 Study of Prose Fiction, p. 302. 


*Notably Grimm and Paul in Germany, Child in England, and Gautier 
and those who have supported and opposed his theories in France, 
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national heroes, which are shown to have rested upon lesser 
ballad groups dealing with separate achievements of these 
heroes, which, in their turn, can be, at least theoretically, 
split up into their component parts—single isolated ballads. 

With the processes of association, selection, and elimina- 
tion by which the innumerable ballad groups and cycles 
which merged to form the epics were brought together, we 
are not concerned; but it will further the object of our in- 
quiry to bear in mind the fact that the early ballads, which 
were merely short stories in rhythmical form, rested ulti- 
mately upon a basis of prose narrative—oral short stories. 

M. Leon Gautier, in the introduction to his monumental 
work.on the French epics,! accounts for the initial appear- 
ance of the lyric by declaring that the first emotions of 
the first man in the garden of Eden must have been such 
as could be expressed only in song; and in making this state- 
ment he is merely following a similar assertion found in 
Victor Hugo’s preface to Cromwell. However, neither 
Gautier nor Hugo goes so far as to maintain that the 
progenitors of the human race continued to talk in lyrics 
after the novelty of their situation wore off; and it is an 
historical fact that the only conversations in Eden which 
_ have been recorded were carried on in prose. 

In our earliest histories we find that the art of telling 
stories had reached a point where the existence of fully de- 
veloped cycles of spoken stories is taken as a matter of 
course. Tacitus refers to ‘‘ the peculiar kind of verses 
current among the Germans, the recital of which they call 
barding.’’ Einhard, in his life of Charlemagne, tells how 
the great emperor ‘‘ had the old rude songs that celebrate 
the deeds and wars of the ancient kings written out for 
transmission to posterity.’’ And in the old Anglo-Saxon 
poem of Widsith we find references to cycles of stories 
centering about Attila the Hun, Chlodovech the Frank, 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth, Rothari the Lombard, and Gunther 
the Burgundian. These cycles of stories spread all over 
western Europe, and the written literature of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries developed out of this spoken litera- 
ture. 

This glimpse into the development of national literatures 
would seem to warrant the statement that while the epic is 


1 Les Epopées Francaises, T. I., p. 3. 
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a national contribution to literature, and the ballad is a com- 
munal product, the short story, which in the last analysis 
proves to be the base of all our literature, excepting only the 
lyric and the critical essay, is distinctly an individual con- 
tribution. 

This theory of the development of an oral literature 
which makes the short story a primary unit does not rest 
entirely upon conjecture. Oral literature is to be found 
today wherever there is a more or less primitive state of 
race culture. In Hawaii, where even an alphabet was un- 
known until the arrival of the missionaries in 1820, a well 
defined oral literature, rich in truly epic material, still sur- 
vives, and it is possible to observe in that Territory at first 
hand the actual process of literary development suggested 
and outlined above. .The same statement holds true in a 
degree of the Voodoo tales current among the Southern 
negroes, fragments of a great body of spoken stories brought 
from the African jungles. 

It is much easier to produce evidence to support a theory 
of the antiquity of the short story as a type than it is to 
unearth the connecting links to make complete the chain of 
evidence to prove that the short story as it is known today 
is not only the oldest of all literary types, but had also had 
a continuous existence from the very beginning of time to 
the present day in essentially the same form as we know it 
now. The difficulty of this latter task is due to the fact that 
until comparatively recent times the short story has been 
to a very large extent an oral genre, preserved as spoken 
and not written literature. 

The reasons for this are not hard to find. The output of 
ancient scribes and medieval printers was too limited to 
warrant the wasting of much of their time in the preserva- 
tion of short stories, which everyone told and everyone 
knew. Such stories and ballads as were written, or at a 
later date printed, were as a rule valued so lightly by the 
scholars of the day that no serious effort was ever made to 
preserve them. 

In the case of the literatures of Western Europe, with 
which we are most familiar, the wide gap existing between 
written and spoken languages, taken together with the fact 
that only a very small portion of the population was at all 
familiar with the written language, tended, for centuries, 
to set the folk literature far apart from the literature of 
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the scholars. The tales told in prose and verse by the people 
using the vulgar tongue were never considered as literature. 

When the dialects of the common people became national 
languages the number of stories written down was greatly 
increased; but still it was only very rarely that any effort 
was made to preserve collections of tales. The attitude 
toward folk literature that had been built up through so 
many centuries could not readily be changed. 

In this connection it is of more than ordinary interest to 
note the extent to which this popular conception of the 
short story as anything but literature moved Boccaccio, who 
thought so lightly of the Decameron that, although it was 
first given to the public in Florence in 1353, he did not sub- 
mit it to Petrarch, his dearest literary friend, until after 
a lapse of nineteen years, in 1372.1 

Practically no one could read, so that collections of 
stories, even in the popular tongue, were of little use. It 
was only occasionally, and then more often by a series of 
happy accidents than because of any recognition of merit, 
that the work of the masters of the short story was pre- 
served. Nevertheless tales were told in those days just as 
they had been from the beginning and will be to the end; 
and we know that Boccaccio, Chaucer, and Rabelais, far 
from standing alone as exponents of their genre, were 
merely the master craftsmen in a host of story tellers. Even 
with our very imperfect knowledge of the periods when they 
lived and wrote, we are able to discover the works of long 
lists of forgotten lesser lights who preceded and came after 
them in the field of story telling. Modern students of the 
Decameron have succeeded in compiling a list of no less 
than twenty-eight collections of stories, the work of hun- 
dreds of authors—Greek, Latin, Oriental, Provencal, French, 
and Italian—from which much of the material for the im- 
mortal hundred tales was derived, while the list of imme- 
diate followers and imitators of Boccaccio is even more 
formidable than the array of his predecessors. These few 
early works which are still known to present-day scholars 
are, of course, but fragments of the great body of oral 
short stories which existed during the twenty centuries or 
more that they represent. 

The tremendous growth in the numbers of the reading 
lal 

1 cf, Boccaccio’s Decamcron (Bohn). Notes by W. K. Kelly, pp. 541 ff. 
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public and the corresponding development of periodicals 
during the past two centuries, and particularly in the last 
one hundred years, has brought about the transformation 
of the short story from a spoken to a written type of litera- 
ture. The great public, which was formerly satisfied to have 
its stories told to it, has become literate, and now reads for 
itself. 

However, the attitude of the scholars of the Middle Ages, 
who regarded the short story as an undignified excrescence 
upon the body of literature, unworthy of recognition or 
preservation, still persists in some quarters today. 

Having considered past and present conditions as they 
bear upon the general theory of the antiquity and contin- 
uous existence of the short story, it behooves us to examine 
the specific evidence which justifies the statement that the 
short story of the nineteenth century is in no essential way 
different from the tales which preceded it by a thousand 
years or more. 

The declaration is frequently made that Poe created a 
new literary type when he laid down his rules for the short 
story. But Poe’s rules applied only to one class of short 
stories, those told to produce a single effect. Professor Mat- 
thews, Professor Perry, and their followers, in accept- 
ing Poe’s dictum, have treated one class of short stories 
as if they constituted the whole body of short-story litera- 
ture; and, therefore, it is only necessary for us, in consid- 
ering their declaration that the short story as we know 
it today is essentially a nineteenth-century product. to 
look up the antecedents of the tale that is told to produce 
a single effect. Is it possible that this one class of stories 
has developed so recently as to warrant the statement that 
it belongs exclusively to the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies? 

If the search back to the beginnings of things, through the 
cycles of medieval tales to the ballads which have been pre- 
served as the oldest fragments of the great body of pre- 
historic oral literature, reveals not merely one method of tell- 
ing stories or two, but every type of the short story, we have 
reason to believe that every type of the short story was to 
be found even in the earliest tales of all, the prose narratives 
from which the ballads developed. 

» There can be no question as to the antiquity of historical 
and didactic methods of story telling, and the examples of 
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‘* effect’? stories in the most primitive literatures are 
numerous enough to warrant the conclusion that such tales 
have almost, if not quite, as ancient a lineage as the other 
forms of the short story. 

There is not a literature known to modern research which 
does not contain ghost stories told to produce a single effect. 
The intensely dramatic story upon which Birger founded 
his ballad of Lenore is found in the very earliest popular 
poetry of England, in different parts of Germany, in the 
Slavic countries, and in one form or another all over Western 
Europe. For compression, speed, and the skill with which a 
single effect is produced, this grim, primeval tale as it is told 
in the old ballads bears the same stamp of superlative excel- 
lence which is placed on the best product of Poe’s pen. 

The old Germanic ballad of Tannhauser, published in 
the Arnim and Brentano collection of Volkslieder, is another 
example of the antiquity of the ‘‘ effect ’’ story. The coup 
de théétre at the end of the story is just the sort of thing 
that we find in the work of the masters of the short story 
in the nineteenth century. Still another example of this 
same thing is to be found in the old English ballad of Lord 
Randall: and many pages would be required to give a com- 
plete list of the ‘‘ effect ’? stories which might be selected 
from collections of English and German ballads alone, with- 
out any consideration of other literatures presenting the 
same features. 

In Boccaccio and his imitators and in the numerous col- 
lections of tales brought into Europe from the Orient we 
find all of the essential variations of the story told to pro- 
duce a single effect, along with tales told in accordance with 
the other methods of narration. 

As the scope of the investigation becomes wider, it be- 
comes more and more evident that as far back as it is 
possible to trace literary forms every type of the short story 
is to be found. The “‘ effect ’’ story has always persisted 
as a recognized mode of literary expression. 

When the development of periodicals and newspapers 
created a demand for the printed short story, this form 
made its appearance along with the others. Poe, Pushkin, 
and Mérimée were all producing it at the same time; and 
the wide dissemination of Poe’s dictum and of the rules of 
the successful French realists, through the newly estab- 
lished periodicals and other products of the constantly im- 
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proving printing-press, led to the wave of over-emphasis 
of the ‘‘ effect ’? story which is still with us. 

The facts and theories which have been cited above would 
seem to offer a pretty solid basis for the conelusion that 
the short story as it is known in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries is not a new form of literature, but is rather 
the elementary literary type, whose essential characteristics 
have remained unchanged throughout all the ages. 

However, if the essentials of the short story are today 
what they were in the beginning, and if there is really noth- 
ing new or distinctive in striving to attain a given effect, 
the question arises, what is to be done with Professor 
Matthews’s theory of the evolution of the short story, with 
Professor Perry’s statement that the attitude of the modern 
story-teller toward his material is different from that of his 
forerunners, and with the numerous other authoritative 
utterances which treat the short story as a new literary 
type brought into being by Poe and his contemporaries 
early in the nineteenth century? What explanation is to be 
offered for the difference which exists between the stories 
which de Maupassant and Boccaccio told with the idea of 
producing a single effect, or between a story of horror as it 
is set forth in one of Poe’s narratives and as it is told 
in an old ballad? 

In order to account for and explain this difference we 
must first determine what it is, wherein it is to be found. 
If the best stories of today are put side by side with those 
of four hundred or four thousand years ago, the old stories 
and the new ones not only fall together into the classes 
enumerated above, but also prove to be alike in methods of 
treating plot, setting, and characters, and are on a plane 
of absolute equality so far as unity of action, originality, 
and ingenuity are concerned. The fundamental character- 
istics of the best short stories today are the features that 
have characterized the best stories of all time. 

The only difference between modern short-story technique 
and that of the Middle Ages is a verbal one. The only 
development that can be traced is not an improvement in 
any distinctive essential of the art of story-telling, but is 
merely a general development in the knowledge of words 
and the ability to use them, which affects the framing of 
wills and the formulation of official documents much more 
vitally than it does the telling of tales. The average short- 
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story writer today can be a better craftsman than the man 
who told tales a thousand years ago, solely because he has 
better tools of expression at his command. 

Extensive vocabularies are a product of the printing- 
press. The early short stories were told by men with com- 
paratively few words at their command; and if the study 
of modern tales reveals in some instances a greater com- 
pression and a more realistic atmosphere than is to be 
found in the old stories, these things may be ascribed to the 
superior verbal equipment of the modern writer, which en- 
ables him to use exactly the right word in the right place, 

- where his predecessor, piling up phrase upon phrase, could 
only approximate his meaning. Such development of the 
short story as there has been is due very largely to the 
development of the dictionary; and there would seem to be 
reason for holding that this narrow ground is the only one 
upon which any kind of an evolutionary study of the short 
story can be based. 

The final test of a theory of the sort set forth in the 
preceding pages, after all historical requirements have been 
met, is its application to present conditions. During the 
generation that has elapsed since 1870 five men have stood 
out above all others as masters of every form of the short 
story. These five men—Alphonse Daudet, Rudyard Kipling, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Frank R. Stockton, and Sir Arthur — 
Quiller-Couch—have not attempted to restrict their genius 
to any one channel, but have written fact stories and tales 
of fancy, telling these stories historically, dramatically, or 
didactically with impartial and unfailing skill. These men 

‘have, of course, their distinctive traits, their individual 
strong points and weaknesses; but they are alike in their 
conception of the fundamental characteristics of the short 
story. 

The instinct for story-telling exists in substantially the 
same form in every race; all men recognize and insist upon 
the simple limitations of brevity and coherence; and hence, 
in this field of literature more than in any other, it is possible 
for an artist to produce masterpieces whose appeal, in spite 
of national lines and racial characteristics, is truly universal. 

‘ The best short stories are not essentially French, English, 
Italian, or American, but are a part of the world’s anthology. 

James Cooren LAwRENogE. 





JOHN MARSHALL AND THE SPIRIT OF 
AMERICA 


BY CLARENCE H. GAINES 





Whoever in imagination turns back the pages of Amer- 
ican history to those early chapters that record the War for 
Independence and the Administrations of Washington and 
Adams, must becomé aware of the fact that a somewhat 
regrettable change has come over our general way of think- 
ing and feeling. It is not only the old three-cornered hat 
and the breeches that seem a bit queer to us now, but, less 
happily, the ideals, the enthusiasms, the faith in certain 
abstractions as well. ‘‘ There were giants in those days,’’ 
says tradition, but the modern mind—though conscious of 
the need for heroes to worship—is skeptical. Like ‘‘ Mr. 
Dooley,’’ who all too accurately interprets some of its com- 
moner phases, the modern mind ‘‘ wants its advice up to 
date.’? As for the ‘‘ sages,’’ it ‘‘ believes in naming streets 
and public buildings after them.’’ Washington, to be sure, 
is still quoted in debates about preparedness and neutrality, 
and conscientious efforts are made to determine what he 
really thought. But some of the magic has gone out of such 
phrases as ‘“‘ The Father of his country,’’ and ‘‘ First in war, 
first in peace ... ’’. The words *‘ political philosophers ”’ 
or ‘‘ eloquent orator ’’ no longer thrill us in the old way. 

The scientific spirit has cleared our eyes and elevated 
our standard of truth: it has also m no small degree weak- 
ened our idealism. It is to the literary spirit that we must 
look for the restoration of that something precious that we 
seem in some subtle way to be losing. For literature makes 
use not only of knowledge but of power. And though scien- 
tific history has shown us that much in our sentimental retro- 
spect was delusive, it has not been so successful in building 
up a love of country. 
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If there be any justification for bringing forward these 
rather vague and commonplace considerations, it is that they 
give point to the conviction that the two volumes of the Life 
of John Marshall which Senator Beveridge has completed 
constitute an important addition not merely to the literature 
of knowledge but to the literature of power. The attribu- 
tion of ‘‘ power ’’ to a writer of history may seem, I am 
afraid, like crowning that writer with undesired laurels or 
even charging him with an unhistorical temper. It would 
be uncandid, however, in the present case to fa'l back upon 
the distinction between biography and formal history. The 
Life of John Marshall is a valuable biography primarily be- 
cause it is a powerful piece of historical writing; Senator 
Beveridge has written well of John Marshall because he has 
written well of America. And let me hasten to add that in 
extent and rigor of research, in precision of judgment, and 
in freedom from opinionative views, this biography of his 
fully conforms to the exacting standards that the modern 
scientific historians have set up. That a man in political life 
should turn aside from his public occupations and produce 
so scholarly and authoritative a work is remarkable. British 
statesmen, to be sure, have not infrequently done the like; 
yet it may be said that few have attained the breadth, the 
unself-consciousness, the mingled plainness and pregnancy 
of statement, that seem destined to make Senator Beve- 
ridge’s life of Marshall not only an authoritative, but a 
widely popular treatise. 

Thus, a notable characteristic of the Life is that its in- 
spirational quality is maintained not through any ascription 
of high values to primitive conditions or of dignity to the 
pioneer character, but rather through an unsparing revela- 
tion of facts. In reading the early chapters of the narrative, 
one is simply compelled to give up complacency over the 
past, to tremble for the outcome of the Revolution and for 
the fate of the Constitution—perhaps to entertain some 
wholesome fear for the ultimate fate of the nation. For if 
we, as a nation, are to be saved, obviously we shall not attain 
salvation through the purity of our origins, but only, as our 
ancestors attained it, through effort. 

The American backwoodsman is ‘portrayed by Senator 
Beveridge as contemporary observers saw him. Unsocial, 
self-reliant, suspicious, impatient of ‘‘ even those light and 
vague restraints which the existence of near-by neighbors 
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creates ’’—such in the main was the pioneer. There were, 
of course, exceptions. ‘‘ Many families,’’ wrote Crévecceur, 
‘‘ carry with them all their decency of conduct, purity of 
morals, and respect for religion; but these are scarce.’’ On 
the whole, the picture is a grim one for an idealist to con- 
template. Of similar effect is the remarkable chapter upon 
that isolation of communities which existed in the United 
States between the close of the War for Independence and 
the setting-up of the present Government. This is a matter 
of prime importance and it is a subject that hitherto has 
been dealt with but vaguely. Senator Beveridge brings the 
facts into clear daylight, and shows their full significance. 

‘¢ The roads [from Richmond to New York] thro the 
whole, were so bad that we could never go more than three 
miles an hour, sometimes not more than two, and in the night 
but one,’’ wrote Jefferson in March, 1790. Travel by boat 
on the rivers was attended with equal discomfort and delay. 
‘¢ Having lain all night in my Great Coat and Boots in a 
berth not long enough for me,’’ chronicles Washington of 
this same Presidential journey, ‘‘ we found ourselves in the 
morning still fast aground.’’ It would be easy to multiply 
instances. ‘‘ A short time before the Revolution, General 
Wilkinson’s father bought five hundred acres on the present 
site of the National Capital, including the spot where the 
White House now stands; but his wife refused to go there 
‘from a little hamlet near Baltimore, because it was so far 
away from the settlements in the backwoods of Maryland.’’ 
The distance was forty miles! A few stories of this sort 
make interesting reading, but may fail to impress. It is by 
massing an abundance of striking and accurate details re- 
garding the social conditions of the time that Senator 
Beveridge brings home to our business and bosoms, as per- 
haps no other writer who has treated the subject has done, 
the real nature of the setting in which the struggle for 
nationality took place. ‘‘ Scattered from Maine to Florida 
and from the Atlantic to the Alleghanies, with a skirmish 
line thrown forward almost to the Mississippi, [were] three- 
quarter millions of men, women, and children, [who] did 
not, for the most part take kindly to government of any 
kind.’’ 

There was another element, of course, in the struggle; 
there was the leaven that leavened the whole lump. This 
influence was at work in the minds of men like Washington 
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and Marshall, and also—though in a different way—in the 
mind of Jefferson. ‘How did the thought of nationality grow 
in Marshall’s mind? To one who has fully taken in the 
American scene as presented by Senator Beveridge, this 
question becomes intensely interesting. 

John Marshall was the son of Thomas and Mary Ran- 
dolph Keith Marshall. His lineage on his mother’s side was 
long and high. He was the great-great-grandson of William 
and Mary Isham Randolph—a couple among whose de- 
scendants are numbered, besides Marshall himself, Thomas 
Jefferson, ‘‘ Light Horse Harry ’’ Lee, Edmund Randolph, 
John Randolph, of Roanoke; George Randolph, Secretary 
of War under the Confederate Government, and Robert E. 
Lee. Through his mother, too, he was descended from the 
historic Keith family who were hereditary Earls Marischal 
of Scotland. His father’s ancestry is more obscure, but goes 
back to sound middle-class origins. ‘* When the gentle Ran- 
dolph-Isham blood mingled with the sturdier currents of the 
common people the result was a human product, pie sap 


steadier, and abler than either.” AA * by grire 


Except for one brief space, young Marshall *‘ was never 
out of the simple, crude environment of the near frontier 
until his twentieth year.’’ In all his life he had but three 
brief periods of schooling—the last, a six weeks’ attendance 
at William and Mary College, where he took notes of 
Wythe’s lectures on law. For books he had of course the 
Bible, Shakespeare in all likelihood, and certainly rapes 
poems. The ‘‘ metred syllogisms ”’ "of the Essay on Man / 
with their reiterated lessons concerning the wisdom of order 
must have impressed the boy deeply. As a youth he studied 
Blackstone’s Commentaries. But there were other influ- 
ences. Thomas Marshall, himself a man of unusual ability, 
was a friend of Washington and through him made the 
acquaintance of that strange man Lord Fairfax, whose 
curious life-story Senator Beveridge has related in a manner 
that begets lively interest. The nobleman’s ‘‘ talk and teach- 
ing were of liberty with order, independence with respect for 
law.’? Scanty as were John Marshall’s early opportunities 
there were in his life influences, strong if few, which would 
counteract the narrowing effect of the backwood’s environ- 
ment. So far as is humanly possible Senator Beveridge 
traces back the current of thought as he has traced back the 


current of blood. 
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Marshall was born almost in the shadow of Braddock’s 
defeat, and this, ‘‘ the most dramatic military event before 
the Revolution, was the theme of fireside talk’’ as he grew, 
up. The idea of national solidarity which was thus made 
familiar to him from boyhood was strengthened and revised 
by his experience as a soldier in Washington’s army. At the 
age of nineteen he marched away to battle as lieutenant of 
the famous Culpeper Minute Men. His first lesson in actual 
warfare was learned at the battle of Great Bridge—‘‘ the 
Little Bunker Hill ’’—and this with the attendant circum- 
stances was enough to set him thinking upon the need for 
the organization of democracy. We see him as a soldier 
through many campaigns and during the bitter winter at Val- 
ley Forge. With the aid of Senator Beveridge we look deeply 
into the background of war and politics. All this is part of 
the consistent development of a great theme. For it is in 
his service as a soldier that ‘‘ we find the fountain head of 
John Marshall’s national thinking.’’ 

In connection with all this we are given numerous per- 
sonal glimpses of Marshall—the soldier, the lover, the rising 
young lawyer. We are permitted to peep at the boyish scrib- 
blings of his sweetheart’s name with which he marked his 
college note-book and at his private accounts. The striking 
figure and flashing eye, the lax and lounging manners, the 
slovenliness of dress, the personal charm and the impres- 
sion of power that were characteristic of Marshall are al- 
ways in the reader’s mind. Perhaps no American great man 
with the possible exception of Lincoln has been brought 
closer to us, and certainly no biography has more subtly 
emphasized the worth of sturdy character and independent 
thought. » 

Now the great drama of the fight for nationality begins 
in earnest. The reader has been prepared to understand 
the social setting and the moral and intellectual forces at 
work. The account that Senator Beveridge gives us, first, 
of Marshall’s experience in the Virginia Legislature, then 
of the struggle for ratification in Virginia, and then of the 
battle in the Great Convention forms a narrative of cumu- 
lative strength. From the literary point of view the perform- 
ance is exceptional. The steadiness with which the author 
works up to the height of intellectual and emotional interest, 
never sacrificing the comprehensiveness and the coherence 
of his story, is surprising. Senator Beveridge’s under- 
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standing of real politics, of parliamentary tactics, of party 
strategy, his familiar knowledge of every notable man who 
comes forward even for a moment in the narrative, enable 
him to tell the tale as few could tell it. The reader feels as 
if he had actually heard Patrick Henry—and all the while he 
is being instructed in the sober and sometimes sordid facts 
of a much-handled historic event. 

The same bigness and the same grasp of particulars are 
characteristic of the remaining chapters—of the illuminating 
discussion, for instance, of the effect upon the people of the 
United States of the French Revolution. The account of the 
famous ‘‘ X. Y. Z.’’ affair is simply sober, well-reasoned his- 
toric narrative, and yet the volcanic eloquence of a Carlyle 
could hardly impress the meaning of the whole or the char- 
acters of the participants more deeply upon the imagination. 
With undiminished interest one follows the story of the con- 
flict over nationality down to Madison’s appointment of the 
‘‘ midnight judges,’’ where the second volume ends. 

The permanent value of national as of personal char- 
acter—this is the thought that the author, always intent as 
he is upon sheer truth, upon realism and logic, constantly 
brings into one’s mind. Most books that greatly move us 
refer thus to permanent values. The Bible does this, Plu- 
tarch’s Lives do this, the older histories, with all their faults, 
did this. But the reference must be unobvious. Such values 
are not conserved without scientific regard for truth; nor are 
they furthered by much talking about them: they are learned 
in the earnest pursuit of other things. But it may be the 
office of a critic to make what is in its very nature modestly 
unobvious almost unmodestly plain. And it is the intention 
of this artic’e to communicate the impression that The Life 
of John Marshall is a book to be prized as books were prized 
in the old days when they were few and when the best of 
them stuck deep in men’s minds; a book for young men to 
grow up with and for old men to thrill to; a book that has 
power to restore to those who have in some measure lost it 
the sense of national character and destiny: not only a work 
of carefully sought knowledge, but a book of power. 

Cuazence H. Gatnes, 
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An Operatic Paoto anp FRancesca—James MatTHew 
Barrige AND Miss Maupe Apams Give a Bau 
FOR CINDERELLA 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 





In the history of the art of music are involved at least 
two questions for which we should greatly like to discover 
answers. First, why is it that the solo music composed 
for the most eloquent of instruments, the violoncello, exhibits 
such a paucity of eloquence, though most of the great mas- 
ters have concerned themselves with it? For this instru- 
ment that can so incomparably sing, there are few songs of 
the highest inspiration; and the ’cello comes into its king- 
dom only in the orchestra—where, necessarily, its reign is 
often contested. And here is the second and major question 
that puzzles us: Why is it that one of the supreme love- 
stories of the world, and of these perhaps the most moving 
and glamorous, has impelled scarcely more than a dozen 
composers to choose it as the theme of a music-drama? 
Of that small company, none is a composer of even the second 
rank; and not one of those operas engages the modern 
imagination. 

The loveliest utterances that music ever attained 
deal with romantic passion in two superlative exhibitions; 
but neither of these concerns the case of Paolo and 
Francesca. Perhaps there have been only four men in 
the history of music who could have handled that great 
: Subject with adequate power. Wagner, it is superfluous 
to say, might have given us a Paolo and Francesca that 
would have been a thing of deathless wonder—what, indeed, 
could not that marvel of marvels have done, if he chose? 
Richard Strauss could show us a Paolo and Francesca that 
the world would not soon forget; so could Claude Debussy; 
so could Charles Martin Loeffler. 
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Not one of these masters of passidnate speech (and in 
all music, of the past mr the present, there is none whose 
command of passionate utterance has equalled theirs) is 
an Italian; not one is a man of the south. But now another 
than these, who is both a man of the south and an Italian, 
has tried his hand at an operatic Paolo and Francesca, as 
it was wholly fitting that an Italian should—and has failed 
in the endeavor. That event does not necessarily prove the 
unimportance of national relationship in the choice and 
treatment of an artistic subject. But it is certainly inter- 
esting to reflect that whereas we have here the spectacle 
of a typical Italian composer exhibiting unfitness in an en- 
gagement with a typical Italian theme, we can, on the other 
hand, look elsewhere and see another Italian, Verdi the 
rare comedian, handling with felicity and comprehension 
an unequivocally English theme in his Falstaff; and if 
you want the barbaric energy, the heroic stride and clamor, 
the very breath and color, of the Norse legends, you must 
go, not to the Norwegian Grieg, but to one of the sonatas 
of that profounder and nobler tone-port, the New Yorker 
with the Celtic strain, Edward MacDowell. No more and no 
less than that does nationality count in the relation between 
a musical creator and his subject. 

It counts, as we have indicated, for very little in the case 
of Riccardo Zandonai and his opera, Francesca da Rimini, 
which has just been added to the repertoire of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. It counts for little, we mean, because 
it has not produced either a special quality of sentiment 
or the heightened eloquence that may result from complete 
emotional saturation. Except for some pretty and appro- 
priate effects of archaic color which are of merely decorative 
value, what one recognizes as characteristic in this score 
would better have been absent. We mean that peculiar kind 
of insistent melodic commonness that only an Italian, appar- 
ently, can achieve—that rank blend of triteness and blatancy 
which makes so much of Mascagni and Leoncavallo and their 
musical brethren an offense to the susceptible ear; that 
makes a good deal of the earlier Verdi a sore trial to those 
who love his Falstaff and can admire his Othello; and that 
crops out again and again even in the sophisticated Puc- 
cini. Of the contemporary Italians, Montemezzi has least 
of it. He is not original, he has no marked musical 
profile; but he has distinction and dignity of style—and 
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those are traits which are many miles away from the mu- 
sical territory in which Signor Zandonai works. 

Adequately to set the story of Francesca and Giovanni 
the Lame and his brother Paolo—that ‘‘ handsome man, 
very pleasant and of courteous breeding ’’—a musician 
would need both distinction and dignity of style; and to come 
to this theme after Dante had touched it so briefly yet with 
so immortal a gesture, might, one would think, have caused 
a far more assured composer than Signor Zandonai to pause 
and take stock of his equipment. 

In any dramatic setting of the story of Paolo and Fran- 
cesca there are two scenes by which the entire expressional 
structure of the play must stand or fall. The first and chief 
of these, as Mr. Arthur Symons accurately observes in his 
preface to the tragedy of d’Annunzio which Zandonai has 
used (with modifications by Tito Ricordi) as his text, is the 
scene in which the lovers read together out of the old 
romance of Lancelot of the Lake. Mr. Symons seems to 
rank this as the crucial scene because in it the dramatist 
must ‘‘ come into actual competition with Dante ’’; but, 
leaving Dante out of the matter, this still remains the scene 
which must tax most severely the capacity of the dramatist, 
and of the composer who undertakes to collaborate with 
‘him. The second of the great scenes of such a play is, of 
course, the scene of the discovery and assassination of the 
lovers by Giovanni. Of these two scenes, the first has pro- 
voked d’Annunzio in his play to a moment of extreme beauty 
and intensity—a passage that far excels the corresponding 
scene in the Paolo and Francesca of Stephen Phillips. We 
agree with Mr. Symons that the difference between this 
scene as contrived by the Italian and by the Englishman is 
the difference between ‘‘ vital speech, coming straight out 
of a situation, and poetizing round a situation.’’ But in the 
final scene, the difference, we think, is all in favor of Stephen 
Phillips. D’Annunzio kills his lovers in the full glare of the 
footlights, as Paolo struggles to escape through a trap-door, 
his robe catching in the bolt and imprisoning him. This is not 
even effectual melodrama; for the modern familiarity with 
treacherous -coal-holes makes the plight of Paolo too sugges- 
tive of a sidewalk mishap to stir the heart with tragic pity. 
The discovery and death of the lovers is far better man- 
aged in the simpler, swifter, and more continent play of 
Stephen Phillips, where the final tragedy occurs behind the 
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scenes—invisibly, silently, without rant or a display of 
daggers; with the incomparably powerful effect of drama 
consummated behind closed doors. And, despite its power 
and its poetic splendor, there is nothing in d’Annunzio’s 
version (pace Mr. Symons) that is at once so affecting and 
so simply produced as the scene in which the lovers are borne 
in dead upon a litter, with the brief speech of Giovanni as he 
bends and kisses them, quiet but shaken: 


. . She takes away my strength. 
I aia. not know the dead could have such hair. 


Stephen Phillips had his limitations; but, after the beauty 
and dignity and feeling of that, the 


So, you are caught in a trap, traitor! 


of d’Annunzio and his translator Mr. Symons sounds feebly 
melodramatic. 

In undertaking to express these two great moments of 
the story, Zandonai has, by choosing d’Annunzio’s version, 
been both hindered and helped. He has been hindered by 
the loveliness and intensity of the crucial scene of the read- 
ing from Galeotto; and he has been helped by the baldness 
and triviality of the finale. The effect upon an adequately 
expressive composer would, of course, have been precisely 
the reverse: he would have been stimulated by the drama 
at its best, and hampered by it at its worst. But Signor 
Zandonai, lacking emotional force, lacking the capacity for 
fresh and salient invention,—lacking, in short, the power 
to say anything in music that is really worth listening to, 
—can utter only platitudes when he should be speaking 
nobly and passionately of vital things: and so, at a great 
moment, is merely futile and tiresome and inept. In the 
finale, on the other hand, he is not required to be anything 
but conventionally violent and tumultuous; and that re- 
quirement he fulfills without difficulty. 

It is a pity. Signor Zandonai is a competent music- 
maker; he is palpably sincere and high-minded; he has the 
ability ‘to charm in unexacting circumstances. But he shouid 
have kept his hands off Paolo and Francesca. 


It is possible to become merely fantastical and maladroit 
through a nervous dread of the bromidic; yet it has been our 
hope for years that in writing about Barrie we should be 
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graciously preserved from succumbing to the adjective 
‘‘ whimsical.’? In the face of a thousand capitulations on 
the part of other and better writers, we have believed that 
it could be done—we have continued to think so even after 
reading the comments of those other and better writers upon 
Barrie’s newest deliverance, A Kiss for Cinderella, in each 
of which you will find that tyrannical epithet. 

We see no help for it, however, but to grant that A Kiss 
for Cinderella is indubitably whimsical; that Miss Maude 
Adams (who, one need scarcely be told, plays Cinderella 
in her own unapproachable way) is whimsical; that the inci- 
dental music, ‘‘ composed and arranged by Mr. Paul Tiet- 
jens,’? and implicating Chopin, Brahms, Debussy, and 
Mr. Tietjens himself, is also whimsical—we even have 
private reasons for suspecting that the ushers at the Empire 
are not unaffected by the epidemic of whimsicality. And 
now, having established the fact of its whimsicality, shall 
we consider whether this new piece by Barrie (we refuse to 
call him ‘‘ Sir James ’*—one might as well speak of ‘‘ Sir 
‘Ariel’? or ‘‘ Professor Puck ’’) is anything besides whim- 
sical? Of course, one could relapse upon the remoter syno- 
nyms, but that would hardly be playing the game: so let 
us set these synonyms up before our eyes so that we may 
avoid them. ‘‘ Whimsical,’’ says the Century Dictionary, 
means ‘‘ having odd notions or peculiar fancies ’’; it means 
being ‘‘ capricious,’’ ** odd,’’ ‘‘ fantastic ’’; and those syno- 
nyms for it which we are to avoid are: ‘‘ singular,’’ ‘* odd,’’ 
‘‘ notional,’’ ‘* crotchety,’’ ‘‘ fanciful,’’ ‘‘ grotesque.”’ It is 
too bad: we could have used them all, except ‘‘ crotchety,’’ 
and perhaps ‘‘ grotesque ’’—though, observing that mem- 
orable scene at the ball given by the King and Queen where- 
in Cinderella and the Prince are married by the penguin, we 
might even have used ‘‘ grotesque ’’ if we had been affected 
as was the classic lady who objected to Alice in Wonderland 
because it was ‘‘ so improbable.’? But as it is, we shall 
always remember lovingly that most delightful of all stage 
weddings. 

We should have little use for any one who did not 
enjoy this dream-ball of Cinderella’s. Chiefly, of course, 
because Cinderella herself was there—Cinderella, no longer 
a bedraggled, shabby little drudge, a Cockney slavey doing 
odd jobs in Mr. Bodie’s studio, and envious of the pulchri- 
tude of Mrs. Bodie, except for Mrs. Bodie’s feet (Mrs, 
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Bodie, one should know, was a large plaster cast of 
the Venus of Milo). The Cinderella who came to the 
ball was a wondrous and ravishing apparition, fit for any 
prince to marry—even if the Lord Mayor had to take her 
temperature (which happily proved to be 99) before the 
King was sure of her availability. But not only was Cin- 
derella there to glorify the occasion: the ball-room itself 
was supernal, being made entirely of gold, even to the 
rocking-chairs in which the King and Queen swayed com- 
fortably back and forth upon their throne. The King and 
Queen themselves were dressed like the royal couple in a 
pack of cards, and spoke after the manner of Whitechapel 
rather than Mayfair, as it was proper that they should: for 
did not Cinderella dream this ball for her own pleasure, and 
was she not entitled to dream it as she chose? The Censor 
was there, too, all in black, with a headsman’s axe; there was 
a multitude of lovely ladies and resplendent courtiers, and 
—the most awe-inspiring figure of all—there was Lord 
Times, to whom all the company deferred, and who was 
evidently a very great person: for as the King was making 
a gracious address of welcome, and promising every one a 
paper bag containing two sandwiches, buttered on both sides, 
a piece of cake, a hard-boiled egg, and an apple or a banana, 
Lord Times suddenly strode to the foot of the throne and 
sternly commanded, ‘‘ Less talk ’’: whereupon the King 
replied ‘‘ Certainly,’’ and sat down. But the best moment 
of all came when the flunkeys wheeled on a magnificent push- 
cart of solid gold, loaded with ice-cream cones, which, an- 
nounced the King, no one was to touch ‘‘ until one royal 
lick has been taken by us four ’’—meaning the royal party. 
‘“ Us five,’’ amended Lord Times, and took the first lick him- 
self, without waiting for the King, the Queen, the Prince, 
or Cinderella. But no one minded that, least of all Cin- 
derella, who danced ecstatically until the very end, when the 
clock had completed its twelfth stroke, and the lights went 
out, and the dream was over. 

But not really over: for the authentic Prince who held 
dominion over Cinderella’s heart, David the Policeman, 
writes her a love-letter in the last act—a letter to be treas- 
ured forever, for in it he tells her that ‘‘ there are thirty-four 
' policemen sitting in this room, but I would rather have you, 
my dear.’? And he generously consents to propose to her 
twice, so that Cinderella may have the satisfaction of refus- 
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ing him once. ‘‘ Tell me frankly,’’ he asks Cinderella, ‘‘ do 
you think the police force is romantical?’’ The general 
verdict, as David agreed, is No: ‘‘ yet a more romantical 
body of men do not exist.’? And David proves it by setting 
a new fashion in engagement rings: ‘‘ Instead of popping a 
ring on the finger of his dear, a true lover should pop a 
pair of beautiful slippers upon her darling feet.’? He says 
nothing about their being glass, but of course they are. 

In the wit and gayety and delicate slyness of its 
writing, most of this play is beyond praise—at least it is so 
as shrewdly revised and given by Miss Adams at the Empire. 
In the original version—that which was seen in London 
—there are some areas of low pressure, stretches of un- 
Barrie-like murkiness; but Miss Adams has edited the play 
with nice discretion, and has supplied a few touches that are 
admirably in the vein of Barrie at his best. It is a pity that 
she did not more courageously reduce the dullness of the 
earlier scenes of the second act, where one is uncomfortably 
aware of the usually adroit and easeful Barrie striving some- 
what too arduously to measure up to the requirements of 
his legend. But in the whole of the first act, in all of the 
third, and in the exquisite ball scene, you have Barrie very 
nearly at his triumphant best—not quite, to be sure, the 
superlative Barrie of Leonora, but a Barrie who reigns 
without a claimant in an inviolable kingdom where his con- 
sort is the Comic Spirit herself, in one of her most enamor- 
ing incarnations. Barrie, at his worst, hovers rather per- 
turbingly near the brink of the sentimental abyss. In 
‘A Kiss for Cinderella his foothold is securer because it 
is more constantly aérial. The Barrie who will chiefly count 
to us in the end is, we believe, not the vox humana Barrie, 
but the Barrie who adored the Comic Spirit above all things: 
the unenvenomed and irrepressible satirist, the gentle ironist 


of incalculable and delicious wit. 
LAWRENCE GILMAN. 





THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
SIR OLIVER LODGE TAKES THE STAND? 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 





Tre most impressive feature of Sir Oliver Lodge’s new 
attempt at a demonstration of the validity of post-mortem 
communication is the intellectual attitude of Sir Oliver him- 
self toward the matter. One reads, say, the communication 
supposed to have been received through a medium from Sir 
Oliver’s son Raymond half a year after he was killed in 
the trenches near Ypres: one reads, perhaps, with the re- 
action conventionally appropriate to the situation, the pas- 
sage in which the ‘ control’’ is conveying Raymond’s 

‘description of the way the ‘‘ spirit spheres ’’ are built round 
the earth plane, and ‘‘ seem to revolve with it ’’: ‘* Only, 
naturally, the first sphere isn’t revolving at such a rate as 
the third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh spheres. Greater 
circumference makes it seem to revolve more rapidly. That 
seems to have an actual effect on the atmospheric conditions 
prevailing in any one of the spheres . . . that’s why he 
felt a bit careful when he was on a higher sphere; in hang- 
ing on to the ground.’’ At this point you come upon an in- 
terjected note by Sir Oliver which will variously affect the 
readers of Raymond. ‘‘ A good deal of this,’? remarks Sir 
Oliver, ‘‘ struck me as nonsense; as if Feda [the ‘ control ’] 
had picked it up from some sitter, But I went on recording 
what was said.’’ 

The matter-of-fact air of that, the attitude of candor and 
detachment, is as characteristic of Sir Oliver’s presenta- 
tion as it will be reassuring and impressive to those readers 
who are neither flippant nor intolerant nor bourbonistic. 


2 Raymond, or Life and Death. With Examples of the Evidence for Sur- 
vival of Memory and Affection After Death, by Sir Oliver J. Lodge. New, 
York: George H. Doran Company, 1917. 
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For the vacuous and indolent sensationalist, for those whose 
attitude toward this subject is merely one of bigotry and 
obscurantism, this trait will be disconcerting: for there 
is little sport to be derived from ridiculing the exhibit 
of an investigator who has been so unaccommodating as to 
checkmate you by ridiculing it himself. This calmly objec- 
tive attitude Sir Oliver has maintained with a continuity 
which should make friends by the hundred for his ‘ evi- 
dence ’’ (our quotation-marks are intended to indicate cau- 
tion rather than derogation). Anyone less intellectually 
honorable in his relation to the matter than Sir Oliver would 
have suppressed certain pages whose exhibition is as credit- 
able to his candor as it is unmistakable in its declaration of 
a serene indifference to the braying of the herd at his ex- 
pense. There is no more heartening aspect of this singu- 
larly touching book than its author’s scrupulously imper- 
sonal attitude toward implications of the utmost personal 
concern to himself. 

It needed courage and an exquisite order of faith to pub- 
lish Chapter XVI of Raymond; for Sir Oliver must have 
known that these pages, necessarily indisposing to gravity 
of reception, would certainly be the ones that the inevitable 
buffoon would isolate and distort and gloat over; and he 
must have known quite as well that little attention would be 
paid, in the joyous excitement of the carnival, to Sir Oliver’s 
own characterization of this type of communication as 
*“ very non-evidential and perhaps Indicrous.’’ So he calmly 
gives us the opportunity, if we choose to take it, of having 
our fling of merry-making over the medium’s report of in- 
formation from the dead Raymond concerning his status on 
‘‘ the Other Side,’’ and such details of his condition as that 
he has acquired a new tooth; that an acquaintance who had 
lost ‘‘ a limb ’’ when he first ‘* entered the astral ’’ had ‘* got 
a new one ’’; that when any one has been blown to pieces in 
battle it takes some time ‘‘ for the spirit body to complete 
itself ’?; that in the case of bodies burnt: by accident, ‘‘ if 
they know about it on this [the ‘ Other ’] side, they detach 
the spirit first—what we call a spirit-doctor comes round and 
helps ’’; that even cigars are provided for the tobacco-loving 
dead: ‘‘ it’s not the same as on the earth plane, but they 
were able to manufacture what looked like a cigar ’’—not 
out of solid matter, but ‘‘ out of essences, and ethers, and 
gases ’’; that these consumers of celestial Havanas also 
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call for whisky sodas—‘‘ don’t think I’m stretching it when 
I tell you that they can manufacture even that.’’ One 
knows what the general response must be to matter of that 
sort; yet Sir Oliver presents it without a qualm, merely 
observing that this talk, ‘‘ which is at least humorous,’’ has 
not been suppressed—as its kind usually is in reports of 
sittings—because he believed that ‘‘ the evidence, such as it 
is, should be presented as a whole.’’ He frankly confesses 
that he thinks the ‘‘ control ’’ may have picked up a good 
deal of this material from people who have read some of 
the cruder type of occult speculations; yet he believes, 
with Bergson, that, taken en masse, such ‘‘ travelers’ tales ’’ 
should not be ignored, because of the possibility that 
they may ultimately, if properly studied, yield indica- 
tions of value. He felt that, inasmuch as the other utter- 
ances of the control were often evidential, he had no right 
to pick and choose—‘ especially,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ as I know 
nothing about it, one way or the other.’’ So, with an intre- 
pidity for which even the most irreverent must salute him, 
he has compiled page after page of similar deliverances. 
The communications relative to his son which Sir Oliver 
has seen fit to publish fill one hundred and sixty-odd pages 
of this extraordinary book, beginning several weeks before 
Raymond’s death (in the form of a warning, referring cryp- 
tically to a passage in Horace, conjecturally sent by F. W. 
H. Myers) and continuing for nine months thereafter. Ray- 
mond Lodge, Sir Oliver’s youngest son, a student of mechan- 
ical and electrical engineering, in his twenty-seventh year, 
was killed in Flanders September 14th, 1915, after serving 
in the 2nd South Lancashire Regiment for six months. He 
seems to have been an alert, attractive, high-spirited youth, 
with a robust sense of fact. He ‘‘ read widely,’’ says his 
brother in an introductory memoir, and ‘“ liked good litera- 
ture of an intellectual and witty but not highly imaginative 
type—at least I do not know that he read Shelley or much 
of William Morris.’? He was fond of Fielding, Pope, Jane 


‘Austen, Dickens, Reade, Charles Lamb. His letters display 
the elaborate casualness and insouciance that is the tra- 
ditional attitude of the Englishman under fire—in the 
trenches he is ‘‘ enjoying himself very much ’’: if it wasn’t 
for ‘‘ the unpleasant sights one is liable to see,’’ he writes, 
‘war would be a most interesting and pleasant affair.’’ 
Like the rest of Sir Oliver’s family, he took no serious in- 
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terest in the problems of occult phenomena. He was, appar- 
ently, as little of a ‘‘ sensitive ’’ as the average young Eng- 
lishman of his class and type. He had a passion for con- 
triving acrostics; he was agreeably contemptuous of pom- 
pously conventional phrases like ‘‘ the thick of the fighting ’’ 
—he preferred to speak of ‘‘ a hell of a shelling with shrap- 
nel ’’; he was cool and able in danger, cheerful, industrious; 
and, says a brother officer, ‘‘ a charming fellow.’’ 

The communications began to come to Sir Oliver and 
various members of his family almost immediately after 
Raymond’s death, through several mediums and “‘ con- 
trols.’? Their importance consists in the remarkable degree 
to which they seem to have satisfied Sir Oliver’s exacting 
standards of evidential value. In substance they range from 
occasional examples of the triviality that is characteristic of 
such transpirations (by no means so mystifying and anomal- 
ous as it is usual to assume), to passages conspicuous for so- 
briety and feeling. Their prevailing tone is strikingly con- 
gruous with the qualities of personality and perception 
which one has erected into a psychic portrait of the dead 
lieutenant—they are for the most part the sort of communi- 
cations one would have expected from him. 

Only a fool or a fanatic would venture to comment dog- 
matically upon any phase of this impressive and (as we have 
already called it) most touching document of Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s; and only a defective would titter in the presence 
of these stupendous issues. There is abundant incitement 
to ridicule in certain of Sir Oliver’s more disaffecting ex- 
hibits, if, as he gravely observes, ‘‘ any hostile critic thinks 
ridicule appropriate.’’? That the casual reader should be 
persuaded of the validity of the evidence adduced is not im- 
portant. That Sir Oliver himself has been persuaded is of 
extraordinary interest and significance. For none save the 
stupidly antagonistic can fail to perceive and respect the rig- 
orously critical and challenging attitude of the recorder of 
these experiences toward their every aspect, and his free- 
dom from emotional compromises. No sentimentalist traf- 
fics in Sir Oliver’s soul. He is revealed throughout as un- 
flaggingly skeptical, fearing every possibility of too san- 
guine acceptance. One of the most impressive demonstra- 
tions in the series he characterizes grudgingly as ‘‘ a rather 
exceptionally good pieee of evidence.’’ Other sittings are 
“‘ not especially evidential ’’?; and ‘‘ unverifiable ’’. occurs 
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on page after page of the book. These communications from 
his son are, he says, ‘‘ in many respects of an ordinary 
type.’’ He has hoped that, in this time of unnatural and 
premature bereavement, their publication may give comfort 
to those who seek so passionately to know if ‘‘ communica- 
tion across the gulf is possible.’? But even without their 
tragic contemporary pertinence, the critical and scrupulous 
manner of their consideration makes this book a consequen- 
tial offering; and you come to Sir Oliver’s summarizing 
statement of what he calls ‘‘ the case for survival ’’ with a 
mind disposed to respect his conclusions. 

It is no news to the world that Sir Oliver is convinced not 
only of the persistence of personality, but that he believes 
its continued existence to be more intertwined with the life 
of every day than has been generally imagined: that there 
is no real breach of continuity between the dead and the liv- 
ing; and that methods of intereommunication across what 
has seemed to be a gulf ‘‘ can be set going in response to 
the urgent demand of affection.’’ As to Raymond and his 
communications, Sir Oliver says that he considers his son 
has proved his personal survival and identity. The main 
thread which, he believes, links all the facts together in the 
present case is the hypothesis not only of continued or per- 
sonal existence in the abstract, but a definite interlocking or 
inter-communication between two grades of existence—‘‘ the 
two in which we are most immediately interested and about 
which we can ascertain most: that of the present and that 
of the immediate future for each individual; together with 
the added probabilities that the actual grades of existence 
are far more than two, and that the forthcoming transition 

is only one of many of which we shall, in some barely 
imaginable way, become aware.”’ 

He sees life as continuous and identical, without division 
or separateness. The change called death brings a change 
of circumstances to the individual, but only in the sense that 
he is now aware of a different group of facts: the change of 
surroundings is a subjective one. There is, he says, no 
‘‘other’’ world; the universe is one. ‘‘ We exist in it continu- 
ously all the time; sometimes conscious in one way, some- 
times in another; sometimes aware of a group of facts on 
one side of a partition, sometimes aware of another group 
on the other side.”’ 

He is positive in his desire to make it clear to us that the 
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hypothesis of continued existence in another set of condi- 
tions, and of possible communication across a border, is not 
a gratuitous one made for the sake of comfort and consola- 
tion, or because of a dislike of the idea of extinction: ‘‘ it is 
a hypothesis which has been gradually forced upon the au- 
thor—as upon many other persons—by the stringent coer- 
cion of definite experience.’’ His affirmation is of superb 
assurance: ‘‘ I am,’’ he asserts, ‘‘ as convinced of continued 
existence, on the other side of death, as I am of existence 
here. It may be said, You cannot be as sure as you are of 
sensory experience. I say I can. A physicist is never lim- 
ited to direct sensory impressions—he has to deal with a 
multitude of conceptions and things for which he has no 
physical organ . . . the theories of electricity, of mag- 
netism, of chemical affinity, of cohesion, aye, and his appre- 
hension of the Ether itself. . . . Yet these regions of 
knowledge are as clear and vivid to him as any of those 
encountered in every-day occupations.’’ 

It is one of his final meditations that ‘‘ death ’’ is not a 
word to dread, any more than ‘‘ birth ’’ is: ‘* We change our 
state at birth, and come into the world of air and sense and 
myriad existence; we change our state at death and enter a 
region of—what? Of Ether, I think, and still more myriad 
existence . . . a region in which beauty and knowledge 
are as vivid as they are here: a region in which progress is 
possible, and in which ‘ admiration, hope, and love’ are 
even more real and dominant.”’ 

These are immemorial and familiar thoughts, simply de- 
clared. Perhaps no one today could hope to imbue them with 
more of the dignity and earnestness they have here unless 
he were either a great dreamer or, like Sir Oliver, one who 
(in his own fine phrase) has never, through arrogance and 
dogmatism, ‘‘ profaned the modesty of science.’? And when 
Sir Oliver asserts the essential unreality of death, he speaks, 
as well, in the voice of those who have dreamed greatly. 

LawkENCE GILMAN. 
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_ ‘Tae Navy as a Fientina Macuine. By Rear ADMIRAL BRADLEY 
A. Fiske, U. S. N. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1916. 


The value of most books—always excepting dictionaries, 
cyclopaedias, and social surveys—lies not in their comprehensive- 
ness, but in the fact that they hit the point. Admiral Fiske’s book 
is not a book of wide generalities about war or about the nation’s 
manifest destinies, nor yet a book of exclusively technical informa- 
tion. It admirably occupies a middle ground, and it effectively hits 
the points at which most readers in their thought about the navy are 
aiming. The purpose of the book is, in short, to answer the ques- 
tions: ‘‘ What is the navy for? Of what parts should it be com- 
posed? What principles should be followed in designing, preparing, 
and operating it in order to get the maximum return for the money 
expended? ”’ 

With a self-restraint and a common sense that are unusual 
in the discussion of the now controversial war-and-peace question, 
Admiral Fiske shows by a deliberate and clear-cut analysis that 
neither civilization, commerce, nor Christianity—the forces chiefly 
relied upon—have seemed capable of preventing war, or even of re- 
straining it. The thing that has held back the logical outcome of the 
causes that make for war, that has averted an absolute Armageddon 
in which two enormous empires, dividing the world between them, 
should contend for mastery, has been very largely just the national 
decadence that follows upon success. But under modern conditions 
it seems entirely possible that ‘‘ some monster of efficiency will have 
time to acquire world mastery before her period of decadence 
sets in.”’ 

Thus the more debatable and, in this particular year, the more 
often debated side of the preparedness question is dealt with some- 
what summarily, but in a manner really elucidating. The view ex- 
pressed is that of an earnest, practical, clear-sighted thinker, and 
it is impressive. What the public knows less about and is more 
immediately concerned with is the use of the navy. In regard to 
this important matter there are certain solid and pragmatically true 
principles which most persons imperfectly understand. 

When the average person thinks of ‘‘ naval defense ’’ he com- 
monly thinks only of defense against invasion, and he assumes that 
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to provide only for such defense has been the conscious and consist- 
ent military policy of this country. In regard to the latter point, 
it gives rather a shock to settled conviction to read the relevant 
passage in the Constitution: ‘‘ The Congress shall have power to 
levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and general welfare cf the 
United States. . . .’’ As Admiral Fiske points out, ‘‘ the juxta- 
position of the words ‘ common defense’ and ‘ general welfare’ 
could hardly have been accidental, or have been due to any other 
cause than the juxtaposition of those ideas in the minds of the 
Constitution’s framers.’’ 

But apart from Constitutional questions it is a matter of prac- 
tical fact that naval defense consists of three parts: first, defense 
of the coast against bombardment and invasion, second, defense of 
trade routes traversed by ships carrying the exports and imports of 
a country, and third, defense of the national policy, including de- 
fense of the nation’s reputation, honor, and prestige. 

In regard to all of these, misapprehensions are common. As to 
the first, it is commonly supposed that all that is needed is ade- 
quate fortifications and that it makes comparatively little differ- 
ence whether the big guns and defensive armor be on land or on 
water. It is not perceived that a naval defense must be offensive; 
that it is the business of a navy to go and meet the enemy navy and 
destroy it. But still more radical is the misapprehension about 
the function of the navy as a defender of trade routes. Is this 
really necessary, queries the man in the street, even in the unlikely 
event of war? If a nation can be made self-supporting, it will not 
starve, even if blockaded—such is the hopeful theory. But ‘‘ star- 
vation has absolutely nothing to do with the case. If some discovery 
were made by which Great Britain could grow enough to support 
all her people, she would still keep her great navy—simply because 
she has found it a good investment.’’? The fact may be unideal, 
but it is a fact, and it is based upon the constitution and nature of 
commerce. It is difficult to realize what would happen as the result 
of the sudden stoppage of the trade of the United States with 
countries over the sea. Even though the country would not starve, 
the sudden stopping or deranging of the whole huge mechanism 
of business would be disastrous. A sudden change of this sort would 
be a catastrophe comparable to the wrecking of a railroad train. 
These are points that the author explains and enforces with adequate 
and memorable illustrations. 

The statement of these general principles, however, will not per- 
haps strike the reader so forcibly as the simple remark that ‘‘ the 
United States has not yet made a correct estimate of the naval 
situation; she has not reached the point that Great Britain reached 
‘ten years ago.”’ 

This phrase ‘‘ estimate of the situation ’’ is significant. In a 
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general way this phrase expresses exactly what has been lacking in 
most of the debates and the discussions about preparedness that we 
have heard or read during the past year or two. In its strict 
sense the phrase denotes a logical, thoroughly-tried-out method of 
determining just what a military force has to do, what means are at 
its command, and what difficulties it has to overcome. It may be 
stretched to include in a general sense all that Admiral Fiske treats 
of in the second half of his book. 

Practically the heart of the treatise is comprised in the author’s 
chapters upon ‘‘ Designing the Machine,’’ ‘‘ Preparing the Active 
Fleet,’’ and ‘‘ Operating the Machine.’’ It is not upon the qualities 
of armorplate or the penetrating power of projectiles or the advan- 
tages of certain types of ships that the author enlarges, but upon 
the navy as a complex organism—as an instrument composed partly 
of flesh and blood and brains and partly of steel. Just why is it 
so extremely important that the number of ‘‘ personal parts ’’ in 
the machine should be exactly right? The question admits of some- 
thing like a mathematical answer. ‘‘ An insufficient number of men 
in the ratio of 9 to 8, may mean a falling off in the output of the 
machine much greater than in the ratio of 9 to 8.”’ Why is a general 
staff so important a part of naval organization? ‘‘ In order to direct 
the drills of a fleet toward some worthy end, that end itself must be 
clearly seen; and in order that it may be clearly seen, it first must 
be discovered. The end does not exist as a bright mark in the sky, 
but as the answer to a difficult problem.’’ This, with the insight that 
the author gives us into the problems of strategy and into the actual 
methods of their solution, is a more than adequate reply to our 
query. Just how does skill in operating the naval machine ‘‘ come 
in’’? The author’s explanation of the elementary principles of . 
naval tactics and of the relative power of two fleets in action as the 
battle progresses, not only answers this question fully but impresses 
upon one, as nothing else could, the tremendous importance of de- 
pendable, correlated, highly developed skill in the navy. 

Even if the navy were kept up only as an object lesson in 
efficiency, one would like to put Admiral Fiske’s book into the 
hands of young men simply as a study of the way in which difficult. 
practical problems containing many variables have to be solved—as 
a study, too, in the relation between duty and efficiency. But the 
book has an important practical and present message. It is an 
authoritative book, a simple book, a book that contains just the facts 
—technical or otherwise—that are needed for intelligent judgment. 


Lerrers oF RicHArD Watson GiLpER. Edited by his daughter, 
Rosamonp GiupER. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. 


‘* Life is a tug.’’ So St. Gaudens once remarked to La Farge, 
‘with whom he was collaborating in connection with the Church 
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of the Ascension. ‘‘ Four words,’’ wrote Richard Watson Gilder, 
‘‘never conveyed more positive and truthful information with 
fewer syllables and a more downright presentation of the effect of 
inanimate nature upon the soul.’’ The pithy little sentence ex- 
presses, indeed, one side of Mr. Gilder’s life experience as revealed in 
his correspondence. The letters are in the main busy letters. Some 
of them reflect interesting social experiences; many refer to interests 
of importance. If one cared to do so, one could no doubt patch 
together from them an interesting supplementary narrative of vari- 
ous modern movements in which Mr. Gilder was concerned. Now 
and then the letters give form and body to enthusiasms or portray 
a relation such as the author’s friendship with Cleveland in an 
appealing and fully satisfactory way. For the most part, however, 
the letters are valuable as a record of Mr. Gilder’s abundant and 
varied activities, portraying the man thus worthily but somewhat 
more distantly than autobiographies or collections of letters some- 
times do. The real self-revelations of the writer of these letters are, 
where he wished them to be, in his poems. 

Civil service reform, international copyright, the Tenement 
House Commission, municipal politics—these are only a few of the 
concerns with which Mr. Gilder effectively busied himself, besides 
doing the exacting work of editing the Century Magazine. ‘‘ One 
problem to which he gave particular attention was that of fire pre- 
vention. In order to understand the subject thoroughly he arranged 
to have Fire Chief Bresnan call for him whenever a serious fire 
broke out in the tenement house district, no matter what the hour 
might be.’? Can we imagine one of the subtlest poets of our 
time, dressed in a fireman’s helmet and rubber coat, clattering 
through the streets at night to inspect charred and smoking ruins? 
It is a little difficult, but so it was. 

‘* It has taken a good many deaths of friends among the poets 
‘(alas!), and a great many gray hairs,’’ wrote Gilder in 1909, ‘‘ to 
make people realize that my books of rhyme were me.’’ Yet the 
same man could write in his editorial character: ‘‘ I would rather 
have one article by Grant on a battle won by him, I would rather 
read it, print it, publish it, than twenty articles by Daudet on 
Mistral.’’ And yet the many-sidedness of this variously active and 
variously expressive man did not result in any lack of unity or of 
conviction. The letters reveal no painful lines of cleavage. He 
would be a rash man who should try to define absolutely either 
‘* culture ’’ or ‘‘ personality ’’; but Richard Watson Gilder had 
them both with a certain wholeness—one proof of which is his 
power as a critic. To Lawrence Gilman, for example, he wrote 
(speaking of music and poetry): ‘‘ While I am often under the 
spell . . . of the specialist in moods (like Poe, we will say), 
nevertheless the poet of mood, who is also the poet of action, seems 
to me the greater artist: Shelley (Sensitive Plant, ete.) or 
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Browning (Childe Roland), greater than Poe; Shakespeare or 
Keats greater than Verlaine or Yeats, however beautiful the latter 
may be. Yet the mood-specialist or expert has his place in poetry, 
and necessarily, also, in music.’’ This is broad and suggestive with- 
‘out being vague or doubtful. 

The comments of such a man upon others and the record of his 
relations with them are, naturally, of interest. Even his casual 
remarks have reality and distinction. Of Browning he wrote: 
‘‘ He reminds me of an india rubber ball, he has so much bounce, 
and is round and sudden; very jolly and kindly, though, and in- 
terested in things, especially in art.’’ He could go deeper. ‘‘ Pade- 
-ewski! ’’ he wrote. ‘‘ He is quite by himself—reminding me of no 
one but the young Swinburne! His genius is altogether individual, 
and, if the individuality appeals, fascinating. It appealed to me 
immensely. He is not sublime, but most intensely poetic 
there is a quiet alertness, like some queer new animal sure of its 
prey.”’ 

Undoubtedly he had the great grace of understanding. No mean 
proof of this is Bill Nye’s remark that ‘‘ he could return rejected 
manuscripts in such a gentle and caressing way that the disappointed 
scribblers came to him from hundreds of miles away to thank him 
for his kindness and stay to dinner with him! ”’ 

But it is not only in the richness of his sympathies and of his 
personal life as revealed in his relations to contributors and to a 
whole galaxy of notable persons—Cleveland, Joe Jefferson, Mod- 
jeska, a host of them; it is not only in the fact that he edited the 
Century, ‘‘ not for a single number but for years ’’; it is not only 
in the manifold activities to which the ‘‘ old ancestral conscience ”’ 
drove him, that we see the man. It is in all of these. Here is pic- 
tured a man who led an intense intellectual, esthetic, and moral 
life in full daylight, in purposeful contact with his fellows, supported 
through trials and perplexities Heaven knows how—never sacrific- 
ing his ideals. This is the significance of the Letters. And one ad- 
monition rings through the book: ‘‘ Don’t let literature and art make 


dilettanti of us! ’’ 


JOHN WEBSTER AND THE ELIZABETHAN DrAMA. By RvPERT 
Brooke. New York: John Lane Company, 1916. 


The dissertation about John Webster with which the late and 
truly lamented Rupert Brooke won his fellowship at Kings College, 
Cambridge, in 1913, is not only clever and penetrating, but also good 
criticism. These two correlative statements are not, in this empirical 
and disjointedly philosophical age, quite equivalent. 

The clever, clear, negational thinking which makes the first part 
of Mr. Brooke’s thesis a somewhat extensive essay on how not to 
criticize the Elizabethan drama, is valuable. It gives our old-fash- 
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ioned ideas of literary criticism a good shaking-up. Mr. Brooke’s 
point of view is as empirical as that of William James. Extremely 
pragmatic is the author’s discussion of Beauty in a play. ‘‘ The 
situation seems to me as if men had agreed to say, ‘ The emotions 
caused in human beings by pins, walking sticks, feathers, and crow- 
bars, acting through the tactile sense, are all of one unique kind. 
It is called Grumph. . . . Grumph is one of the holiest things 
in this melancholy world,’ and so forth. And soon they’d say, ‘ But, 
philosophically, what 7s Grumph?’’’ The whole discussion is a de- 
lightful reductio ad absurdum, quite in the spirit, if not in the man- 
ner, of the great Pluralist. 

Similarly Mr. Brooke takes a somewhat irreverent fling at the 
much respected historical school, at those who entertain us with de- 
lightful speculations as to the origin of the drama, and at the con- 
ventional ways of going at the matter generally. To take the plays 
by authors is good in its way, but is apt to end in the ‘‘ our-Shake- 
speare business—an easy and unprofitable way of taking art.’’ Then 
there is division by subjects, ‘‘ the method of Professor Schelling 
and of Polonius.’’ The author would prefer an arrangement under 
purely fanciful names, which would lead to such things as the 
‘« Brass-on-Tongue sub-division of the Leaves-a-Taste-in-the-Mouth 
group.’’ Brooke’s own method is eclectic; it aims to combine what 
is really worth while in the usual methods, and does so rather suc- 
cessfully. 

Apart from his particular method of approaching his subject, 
Rupert Brooke is stimulating and broadening just because he is 
rather disillusioning and unkind to certain much loved theories. He 
suggests to us for instance that we simply do not know what those 
queer medieval people who lived in England before the spacious 
times of Elizabeth really thought or felt when they saw a ‘‘ miracle 
play ’’—and that it is very important that we should know, if we 
are going to pretend that we know anything at all about the mat- 
ter. For the test of a play is the effect that it has in its entirety, and 
as a sequence upon the mind of the hearer and beholder. Ideas 
‘“ hang together by their edges,’’ as some philosophers say, but they 
do not necessarily hang together by the same edges now as formerly. 

All this might seem to be a preface to certain anarchistic criti- 
cisms—to the exposition of certain lawless ideas of beauty. On the 
contrary, Brooke’s criticism of Webster, when it comes, is found to 
be of a good, sound, illuminating sort. If it would not satisfy Swin- 
burne or Matthew Arnold, it does surely satisfy the taste and com- 
mon sense of most readers and of most scholars. The fault, if there 
is one, is that the empirical method i icism of plays seems to 
make the play as a whole a more signi ant and portentous thing 
than perhaps it really is. It is a little ‘as if the critic didn’t much 
care how the ideas in the play hang together provided we can sup- 
pose that they do in some way effectively hang together. 
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But Brooke’s comments bring out quite wonderfully the grimness 
and ghastliness of Webster, with a kind of dour and terrible earnest- 
ness that was in him, “his bitter flashes,’’ his startling psycholog- 
ical revelations. In this connection he analyses and in an illumi- 
nating way justifies in part the use of such things as asides and so- 
liloquies, and shows the raison d’étre of the playwright’s habit of 
generalization. He makes one understand how Webster is good in 
spots and childish in spots, and shows how Webster’s plays as wholes 
must affect us if we allow them to do what they were intended to 
do and do not simply look for mares’ nests. Moreover, according 
to a system of his own, he puts Webster in what seems to be his 
right historic place and setting. 


Henry JAMES. By Forp Mapox Huerrer. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company, 1916. 


If one were asked to tell just what it is in the writings of Henry 
James that is so disconcerting to the common mind, or to the Philis- 
tine, one would be inclined to reply that it is not the difficulty of 
Mr. James’s style—a style which is not difficult to those for whom 
the exact apprehension of ideas just in themselves is not difficult— 
but in the conflict that they in their purity and logic represent be- 
tween ideals and what we may call in this connection the scientific 
spirit. In his methods Henry James is as accurate as any scientist 
~ and as sternly resolved not to have to do with baseless presupposi- 
tions. But his subjects are ideals and values and the spirit of man— 
values fully realized, though treated in a wonderfully disillusioned 
way. ‘‘ Mr. James,’’ says Hueffer, ‘‘ has limited himself to writing 
of what he knows.’’ He writes of what he knows with a kind of 
psychological absoluteness—an absoluteness like that of his brother’s 
‘* knowledge of acquaintance.’’ It is just this absolute and unpre- 
suming truthfulness in dealing with human subjects that the aver- 
age reader can’t stand. We—most of us—want our authors to be 
presuming, to bully us, if necessary, into good humor or tears or 
meditation. And this is just what James exquisitely doesn’t do. 

Mr. Hueffer is in one respect qualified and in part also disquali- 
fied to write of Henry James. He perceives the modern spirit, and 
that is well. But his sense of the modern spirit is more or less 
bound up with his reaction from the Mid-Victorian spirit. ‘‘ I was 
browbeaten,’’ writes Mr. Hueffer, ‘‘ into trying to see, as if it were 
the ultimate end, the ultimate aim, the causa causans of our author’s 
existence . . . the Profound Moral Purpose.’’ To be emanci- 
pated from this capitalized enormity is doubtless a good thing, and 
Mr. Hueffer does not regret his emancipation. But more than Henry 
James, he seems to suffer from the spiritual unquiet of the times 
and to let it affect his work. He seems to be still so far Mid-Victorian 
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that his talent is really creative and constructive—a talent for 
conceiving quite beautiful or satisfying things. But he forces him- 
self to think negationally. 

Perhaps this is the reason that in the more general and less per- 
sonal parts of his book Mr. Hueffer has rather the air of backing 
away from his theme with arms outstretched. 

There is another phase of Mr. Hueffer’s qualification as a critic 
which is possibly connected with the foregoing. That is the fact 
that he loves to make abstractions picturesquely and tangibly plain, 
as if there were no other way of surely seizing them; and by the 
same token he loves exaggeration and uses it, by no means with 
intent to deceive, but as a useful figure of speech. Thus Mr. Hueffer, 
when he wishes to tell us that Mr. James is not, in any exact sense, 
un-American, cannot refrain from saying that he doesn’t mean that 
Mr. James, ‘‘ arrayed in a top hat, with a shovelful of medals on his 
breast and decorated with a gaily colored scarf across his stomach, 
goes hurrahing through the streets because some one by buying up 
the Thirteenth Ward, has got in his nominee for district attorney.’’ 
This is just a bit surprising, perhaps a little superfluous, in a work 
of serious criticism, and it may be that there is some danger that such 
a method may give false impressions to the untutored. It should be 
taken into consideration, of course, that the method in Mr. Hueffer’s 
hands is sometimes illuminating even to the elect and really ought 
not to disturb or deceive any one. 

It remains to be said that Mr. Hueffer has rendered three several 
points about Henry James extraordinarily clear. He makes one 
enthusiastically agree that James is one of the most exquisite and co- 
pious of truth-tellers—‘‘ the only unbiased, voluminous, and truthful 
historian of our day ’’; that his figures are just as wonderfully real 
as the figures that in life we actually hold for moments in the 
focus of our eyes, or see dimly in the background. He enables us 
to follow with proper aloofness James’s search for ‘‘ the Great 
Good Place.’? He throws much light on James’s methods. Princi- 
pally, he compels us to see that ‘‘ Mr. James has carried the power 
of selection so far that he can create an impression out of nothing 
at all,’’ and that this method is entirely true to life; that we get our 
impressions of horror, for example, in life, as in The Turn of the 
Screw, precisely from what we do not say or see. As perhaps no 
other critic has done, he shows how a story, though it has no action 
in the sense of getting on a horse and riding, may be every inch a 
story through its treatment of mental progressions: a treatment ‘‘ so 
rare in Anglo-Saxon—and for the matter of that in Latin—fiction 
that the unsuspecting reader might well mistake the mood of The 
Lesson of the Master for the mood of Bielshin Prairie, which is a 
true sketch.’’ The discussion of this point is really as subtle as the 
point itself and Mr. James’ require. 

Mr. Hueffer has written many books which no one who takes them 
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for just what they are intended to be can read without receiving 
intellectual benefit and without being moved to a kind of glee by 
the clearness and brightness of the thing. This volume is one of 
them. 


APPRECIATIONS OF Poetry. By Larcapio HEARN. Edited by 
JOHN ERSKINE, Ph.D. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1916. 


From Lafcadio Hearn, one would be inclined to expect something 
strange and exotic in the way of criticism. It is not, however, this 
sort of criticism that we find in the book of appreciations which Pro- 
fessor Erskine has edited. On the contrary Hearn’s comments are 
marked by a simplicity and purity of thought, a patience and lucidity 
of exposition that are seldom met with in the writings either of 
scholarly commentators or of literary men who criticize. The fault, 
if we care to find fault, lies rather in a certain narrowness of vision 
and a certain extreme minuteness and curiousness of consideration 
than in vagueness of view or in over-personal enthusiasms. For the 
mere rhetoric of appreciation Hearn hadn’t, happily, much use: 
everything in poetry had to be clear for him—had to have a more or 
less demonstrable value. 

The genesis of the book is interesting. As a teacher Hearn under- 
took the seemingly formidable task of explaining the beauties of 
- English poetry to Japanese students. He had faithful listeners. He 
lectured so slowly that the members of his class were able to take 
down his discourses in many cases verbatim, and from their note- 
books it has been possible to compile this volume. 

The plea for romance has been admirably put by Lafcadio 
Hearn in his discussion—so necessary from the point of view of the 
lecturer—of the fact that English poetry deals very largely with the 
passion of love. ‘‘ What is the object of art?’’ asked Hearn. ‘‘ Is 
it not, or should it not be to make us imagine better conditions than 
that which at present exist in the world, and by so imagining to 
prepare the way for the coming of such conditions? I think that 
all great art does this. . . . [The period of love] is essentially 
a period of idealism, of imagining better things and conditions than 
are possible in this world. . . . The time of illusion, then, is the 
beautiful moment of passion, it represents the artistic zone in which 
the poet or romance writer ought to be free to do the very best that 
he can.”’ 

This passage perhaps marks nearly the outside limit of Hearn’s 
range as a critic—as indicated in these lectures. In Rossetti, for 
example, the critic sees simply ‘‘ the mingling of religious with ama- 
tory emotion in the highest form of which the language is capable.’’ 
Perhaps that is enough to see in Rossetti—neither too much nor too 
little. However that may be, the phrase, ‘‘ of which the language is 
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capable,’’ is significant. Neither Ruskin nor any other critic is on 
the whole more successful than Hearn in making his readers under- 
stand and feel the subtle fusion in poetry of the poet’s ‘‘ message,”’ 
his significance and meaning, with his imagery and his magic phras- 
ing—that fusion which conveys the sense of warmth and intimacy 
and conviction. . 

It is true that apart from the curiosity which lends interest to 
the careful exposition by another of our own quite simple and mat- 
ter-of-course knowledge and ideas—the interest of seeing that what 
we have taken for granted needs to be explained and defended— 
certain passages in the lectures are a little dull. But the volume as 
a whole is remarkable in its power to make one feel the beauties of 
poets so diverse as Swinburne and Matthew Arnold. The lecture on 
Kingsley, for example, though very simple, is a revelation. 

Professor Erskine has been criticized for words, published in @ 
previous volume, which place Hearn as a critic practically on a level 
with Coleridge. It may be said, perhaps, that so far as the present 
volume is concerned, one who cares less for the reputation of critics 
than for the value of poetry will not seriously object to this estimate 
of Hearn’s critical powers. No sharp line can be drawn between the 
criticism that interprets and that which enhances. All criticism 
must do both. Hearn’s interpretations are a trifle narrow; those of 
Coleridge tended to branch out into metaphysics or into the sub- 
jective intricacies of his. own mind. Both illuminate. The criticisms 
of Hearn have, so to speak, a pedagogical and also a personal value 
that is quite distinct. 


nba ent ees 8 


Our NATION IN THE Bumping. By HELEN Nicotay. New York: 
The Century Company, 1916. 


The opening sentence of Miss Nicolay’s preface—‘‘ it occurs to 
the writer that we take our history too seriously ’’—-perhaps does a 
slight injustice to the book of which it gives the first impressions. 
It is not through any light disregard of vital ideas or through any 
uncontrollable love of romancing that the author makes history at- 
tractive to her readers. Her book is valuable primarily because it 
enables one easily to grasp those ideas and sequences of events which 
one must have a vital grasp of if one is to know, in any real sense, 
anything at all about American history. 

The trouble is, not that we take our history too seriously, or 
even that we take it too technically, but that a high-school student, 
say, needs to be a prodigy of industry and of appreciation in order 
to derive a vital conception of history from the average school text, 
and a teacher has to be a paragon of tact and learning in order to 
do what the text-book simply can’t do—give life to the subject. Col- 
lateral reading is necessary, but its results are somewhat uncertain. 
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The point of all this is not that Miss Nicolay’s book would be @ 
good one to put in a school library, but simply that as regards his- 
tory many of us with our mature and presumably trained minds, 
and with our superior capacity for being interested, are really in 
the condition of the high-school or grammar-school student. We 
can not constrain ourselves to go to the school text-books; we can not 
read the scientific histories because we have not time; when we read 
in original sources we are interested, but we do not get anywhere. 
And we really want to know something about American history. 

Miss Nicolay has realized the need that some one should tell the 
story of the building of our nation in a literary manner, untechni- 
cally but with grasp, coherence and fluency of style. She has real- 
ized too that it is quite impossible to be interested in reading about 
Washington or Jefferson without knowing in some detail what sort 
of men Washington and Jefferson were. Without details and anec- 
~dotes there is slight interest, and without interest little grasp. She 
has done what is not very often done: she has written a really ‘‘ pop- 
ular ’’ book for persons of intelligence and good taste. From this 
volume almost any one may enjoyably refresh his knowledge of 
American history. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





GOD 


Sm,—Your French correspondent, M. Quesney, in his talk about 
God, remarks: “I perceive only two manners of seeing the universe: 
In the infinity of time, matter is infinite and eternal, and transforms 
itself, following laws of which we know a small number; or, at a certain 
day, an eternal and immaterial something that we name God created, out 
of nothing, that matter and set it a whirling.” 

That is a pleasant, offhand fashion of settling much in a few words. 
It is a brilliant flight from nowhence to nowhither. God, matter, creation, 
infinity, time, eternity, law are here jumbled together, shaken as in a child’s 
rattle, and thrown out among believing beings to explode and rend and 
shatter like a shell in the sanctuary of Rheims. 

Man knows spirit, his own spirit; and he has some notions of other 
spirits. He has some notions concerning matter; but as yet is ignorant as 
to what matter is. Whether there be any chemical or other elements or 
atoms is a question quite unsettled at present. Man is hardly competent 
to affirm that there are but two possible manners of seeing sanely the 
universe. That would be to know; and hereabout man is remarkably 
ignorant; though, as our friend observes, man is absurdly vain of his 
conceptions. 

There are thinkers who find it difficult to believe that either life or 
thought has been spontaneously produced by matter, especially in the ab- 
sence of the least proof. They perceive in the universe about us the 
evidence of intelligent design. They are inclined to be skeptical as to the 
assertion that there can be thought without a thinker or design without a 
designer. Many such persons have become accustomed to see quite another 
manner of regarding the genesis of the universe from either of those men- 
tioned by your correspondent. Whether matter be eternal is something man 
ean not determine. To those who have difficulty in accrediting the origin 
of laws to insentient matter, the antiquity of matter is a negligible 
eonsideration. There are those who conceive of an Existence whom they 
worship as God, who has been originating and maintaining in being what 
we eall matter, to which He has given the laws in accordance with which 
matier is developed, and in harmony with which are produced all the en- 
tities and phenomena which man observes. 

M. Quesney would be the wonder of the ages if he could answer his 
question: “ Why did God ereate the world?” If man were not pitiably 
vain of his powers, he would not fancy that because a being so ignorant as 
himself is unable satisfactorily to answer that question, therefore no 
conclusive answer can be given. This department, of course, has hardly 
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space for disquisitions. The concise note of the editor is admirably sug- 
gestive; but may there be sufficient space to submit to our friend the 
hint that as he has failed to conceive of all manners of seeing the uni- 
verse, it may be that he may have failed in other perceptions more im- 
portant, and that he may be losing time in groping after non-essentials. 
Many persons in France and elsewhere, like our friend, have done a little 
thinking on the world, and ended by putting God out of consideration. The 
chaotic fury of the present war has brought again the thought of God to 
the mind of multitudes. In the world of to-day there certainly is need 
of such a God as the Christian trusts, Multitudes indifferent or defiant until 
now have turned to the God of the Gospels and found peace. 

Our friend has on his heart a cause which many of us believe is the 
cause of God. Perhaps if he should consider whether, since the world 
has come into being and is such a world, it does not stand in need of the 
God of the Gospels, it might be that he would find himself in the way 
to feel after Him and find Him. 

JAMES CARTER. 

LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, Pa. 


A MAN OF STRAW 


S1r,—Your editorial in the January issue attempting to prove that there 
is such a thing as international law is confusing, and displays considerable 
ignorance of Anglo-Saxon and Continental jurisprudence. Law, properly 


so-called, must have a sanction, that is, there must be some superior from 
which it emanates and which will actively enforce it. Since John Austin, 
most Anglo-Saxon jurists have denied the existence of such a thing as 
international Jaw, since nations are independent sovereigns and have no 
common sovereign; the rules of conduct which govern among nations are 
not laws, but merely standards of morality. Austin called these usages 
“ positive international morality,” and this view has been accepted by such 
jurists as Sir Frederick Pollock, James Bryce, John Chipman Gray and 
numerous others. Some have asserted that there is international law, and 
that there is a sanction in public opinion, moral pressures and the like. 
Elihu Root, for example, has taken this attitude. Continental jurists, on the 
other hand, preponderate in favor of the view that there is no international 
law, and seek to find somewhere the superior controlling force. Demogue, 
Duguit, Gareis and others discover this force in various facts, while Josef 
Kohler and a lesser number declare that there cannot be such law without 
a super-state. The only difference between the two theories is in the 
understanding of the meaning of the word “law ”—whether to accept the 
rigid and easily comprehensible Austinian notion or to look upon law as 
something more vague, more indeterminate. But none of these writers on 
jurisprudence is so foolhardy as to deny that there are in fact certain prin- 
ciples. of conduct, of morality, or whatever you want to call them, which 
govern nations in their international relations. All affirm that there ara 
such rules, and merely seek to classify them as law or something else 
according to their own conceptions of law. What your editorial seeks to 
do is to prove that there are international standards of action, something 
which all thinkers and all statesmen admit—there is no suspicion in it 
that you ever heard of the intellectual combat as to whether there is law 
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under these circumstances; although you were probably “ inspired” to dic- 
tate the editorial by reading somewhere that “ there is no international law.” 
In my opinion, the five-page editorial proves nothing but your own 
shortcomings. 
MaxweE.Lu STEINHARDT. 
New York City. 


[If our esteemed and learned correspondent had read the article which 
he so severely criticizes, beyond the title, he would have known what it 
was about, and would not then have expended his energies so profligately 
in bethumping a man of straw of his own creation. As all other readers 
of THe NortH AMERICAN Review of course recognized, we in that article 
took for granted all the perfectly familiar principles, theories, contentions, 
truisms and what not of which our correspondent now reminds us, and 
gave our chief attention to urging the need of vindicating the integrity and 
validity of international law in spite of the flagrant violations of it with 
which this war is marked, so that it shall not be said that the consensus of 
the world’s judgment, or the formal agreement of the great majority of 
nations, has been arbitrarily annulled by the act of a single belligerent. In 
our opinion an indispensable prerequisite to the conclusion of peace should 
be an acknowledgment by all the belligerents of the validity and authority 
of the Treaties of The Hague and other international conventions as they 
existed before the war, and a consequent acknowledgment that all viola- 
tions of them were wrong and deserving of penalty. Nor can we concede 
that the taking of such a view argues any fatal “shortcomings” on the 
side of law and justice.—EpiTor. } 


OUR FARMERS 


Sm,—Your editorial in this month’s Review, entitled “ Are Americans 
Poor Farmers,” is one to make the judicious grieve. The fallacies of it 
pass so current everywhere in the metropolitan press, that it is small 
wonder that the man in the street believes that the American farmer is 
incompetent. The truth is that he is. taken as a whole, the most competent 
agriculturist in the world. Your errors are based on the assumption that, 
because the acre yield in Germany is greater than in this country, your 
hypothesis is proven. You should have investigated to ascertain which of 
the two nationalities produces the greatest yield per unit of producers. Had 
you done so you would have discovered that the American farmer produces 
three times as much per man employed as does the German. You advocate 
what you designate by that pretty term “intensive farming.” That term 
implies the command of unlimited labor. Any farmer will put to rout 
your argument by demonstrating the fact that more labor than he now em- 
ploys is impossible to obtain. This is why American farming is wholly 
“extensive ”—scarcity of labor and its high price, as compared with 
European labor. So long as labor is both high priced and scarce just so 
long will extensive farming prevail in this country. Crowd one hundred 
million people into an area twice that of Texas and intensive farming would 
at once obtain. Scatter it over our present area and extensive farming 
would at once prevail. Why? Simply because, given those two elements 
you have presented conditions that will make the one or the other system 
profitable. So long as the extensive system is more profitable than the 
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intensive, so long will it be practised and no amount of preaching by ill 
informed editors, or presidents, will change the system. Systems, like 
laws, change only when the reasons for their existence cease. 

The American farmer, considering the present supply and price of farm 
labor is practising correct systems of production, and is doing it as well 
as any other agriculturist in the world. 

F. B. Tipron. 


Srwarp, NEBRASKA, 


[There is doubtless much truth in what our correspondent says, and 
we certainly did* not mean to say one word to the contrary. But our 
correspondent errs, as many other farmers do, in supposing “ intensive 
farming” to mean simply the employing of more men, the doing of more 
work, and the spending of more money on the land. Some of the most 
successful “ intensive farming” has been done with actually less labor and 
less outlay of capital. It involved such things as familiarity with the 
chemistry of soils, the kinds of soils and fertilizers needed for certain crops, 
and the principles of rotation of crops. It requires no more labor to 
plant potatoes where they will do well than where they will do ill. It 
costs no more to put on lime where it is needed and potash where it is 
needed, than to apply lime where potash is needed and potash where lime 
is needed. Of course, multitudes of farmers, like our correspondent, under- 
stand these principles and act upon them, to their profit: But it is a 
lamentable fact that other multitudes do not, but persist in the old happy- 
go-lucky way, and consequently get only half as much as they might from 
their land. This latter circumstance is the secret of the abandonment 
of so many farms in the eastern part of the country. We could cite notable 
examples of the rehabilitation of such farms through the application of 
scientific principles, with highly profitable results.—Eb1TorR.] 
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